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Live Stock Notes. 





| The possibilities of rape for feeding to 
| sheep and hogs are not fully realized. We 
_ think it will grow on almost any soil and in 
any climate that the turnip or cabbage will 
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they come near her. We once had two sows 
farrow in one pen, one having seven pigs 
and the other but two living, and as she was 
the best supplied with milk, some of the 
pigs |suckled her as often as their own 
‘mother, but such cases are rare, and if we 
had been older and known more, we would 
not have taken the risk. 

We remember reading a statement by an 
old physician that when there was. danger 
or cases of colic from eating nut meats, 
the proper remedy was a dose of fine salt, 
either dry or in solution. This caused the 





much as the increased demand for mut- 
ton and lamb, which has made the mutton 
breeds moie popular in many sections 
than those known as wool breeds. While 
the sheep of the United States have in- 
creased in ten years from 35,935,364 to 39,- 
936,663, better methods of caring for them 
and more liberal feeding we think has in- 
creased the wool production, even where 
mutton sheep have to some extent taken the 
place of those that held first place when 
wool was'the principal object. And it is 
also true that some of the mutton breeds, 
though not shearing as many pounds of 





plosion or fire. With the steam en- 
gine it was always considerable trouble 
to move it out of the barn, and in 
place to be operated, and then we 
were always in fear when there was any 
wind that a spark might set the barn on 
fire. Then water had to be hauled and the 
boiler filled, and in winter time it all had to 
be emptied out to keep boiler and pipes 
from bursting. Wood had to be prepared or 
coal bought, and while in operation it re- 
quired one man, and he somewhat of an 
expert, to operate the same. 

With the gasoline engine no expert, or 








mont is full far north for soy beans. If 
tried at all they should be grown ina small 
way at first. For Vermont, corn is king 
and clover queen. Alfalfa, for the man who 
will put the time, energy, patience and 
money into it, is the ace, but the soy bean 
ranks hardly higher than the eight spot. 
New York Farm Notes. 

At this writing, March 2, we are in the 
midst of a great freshet. For over a week 
past there has been a continuous melting of 
the great body of snow, and finally rain set 
in and the ice went out of Deer river the 
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Agricultural, — 


Munurial Value of Muck. 





fhe word ** muck ’’ has come to be used | 


n New England, and perhaps in most of 
the States, not as it was, and is yet in the 


| country, aS meaning green or wet ma- | 


e, but is applied to the soil from swampy 
ices Where vegetable matter grows and 


iy, and a part of the time getting dry 


cays, a part of the year so saturated | 
th water as to be preserved from rapid | 





Now the fields are getting bare of snow. 
Since winter set in there has been a continu- 
ous run of sleighing. A portion of the time, 
in the highways,the snow was badly drifted, 
causing much delay in traveling, and a 
hindrance to farmers delivering milk to the 
stations. 

Milk keeps well up in price at $1.35 per 
hundred,and the farmers who follow winter 
dairying and are not required to expend too 
much money for feeding stuffs, outside of 
theirown farm products, are fortunate and 
can lay up a good sum for their labur. 

One of .our larze farmers, who owns a 
choice herd of‘cows and who makes winter 
dairying pay to a large extent, raises all the 
grain he feeds throughout the entire season. 
He raises from a thousand to 1200 bushels of 
ears of corn, besides hundreds of bushels of 
oats and barley, which he has ground at a 
mill near by; and thus by feeding corn 
stalks and good hay, there is a saving of a 
satisfactory profit. This’! farmer makes 
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of the growth around or upon them, they | 


ist also be very different in the character 
the soil, and in its manurial value when 
ed to higher land, lacking in vegetable 


itter. The swamp where the long water | 
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fallof leaves from surrounding forests of 


grow, or those which receive the | 














| all the bills have been settled for extra food. 
| Our institute ‘speakers are advocating and 
| advising the farmers to rely more on what 
| they can produce from their own farms, to 
carry on their business successfully. 

Our local buyers are still paying six cents 
per pound, live weight, for veal calves. 











| eH hard woods and maples or beech, should Dressed pork is bringing 7} cents per pound, 
| Be weumulate a large amount of vegetable | and not plentiful at that. Hay is from $8 to 
) % matter each year. This material furnishes | $11 per ton, according to quality. Extra 
| x aiamount of nitrogen and potash, varying fine quality of hay for pressing fetches $11. 
) according to the material from which it is Milch cows are high, owing to the price that 
} made, but usually contains but little phos- | milk brings, together with the abundance 
) phorie acid. of fodder in this section of the country, to 
fsome twenty samples examined at the | carry them through until grass comes. 
| experiment station in Maine, none are re- | There.is a.great. demand for horses of all 
ported as having less than 75 per cent. water | kinds in this section. Fine, high-stepping 
when taken out, and some nearly 87 per | horses are bringing the prices of former 
cent. It is this which makes the cost of years before the decline. P. E. WHITE. 
¢ handling it so great. When it was dried to | Deer River, I-ewis Co., N. Y., March 2. 
4 a Water-free material, which can be done in | - ee 
4 le laboratory but not yery well on the | is a milk-producing food for cows, but like { this be a remedy for bloating caused by eat- | use of the manufacturers as the grease and | while and there is no danger whatever of | Connecticut Farm Notes. 
4 farm, they were found to vary from 51.6 to | other plants of the same family it imparts a | ing clover, rape or grain rye? It is simple} yolk laden fleece of the former that shrinks | fire. The gasoline is cheaper fuel than wood The recent heavy rains and thaws have 
i wr cent. of organic matter; but those | flavor to the milk, if fed before the milking | and always at hand to give, and can do no| sixty per cent. in the scouring. or coal necessary to operate a steam engine. | carried off the snow, which latter was in 
: 1 had the most organic matter did not | time. Swine will live on it though not fat-| harm even if administered while awaiting Poa aoe ae No preparations are necessary to start Up heavy supply of late. Matters about here 
3 the most nitrogen,that varying from 2.85 | ten much, and sheep will grow fat on it as | the arrival of a veterinarian. A Missouri sheep grower has madea rec-| your machinery. At any time you can have | jook like an early spring, as the blue birds 
a ‘ut.in asample with 86.5 o0f organic | they willon grass or other succulent food. PEA ts ord which we think stands near the top, if | your engine running at full speed two or | and phwbes have begun to come. 
“ter to 1.15 in 51.6 organic matter. Phos- | If not fed too closely the leaves grow again, | If afarmer keeps four or more breeding | it is not ahead of all others. Last spring | three minutes after you enter the barn.| Wehave had but very little snow this 
phoric acid varied from nearly two per cent. so that sown about July 1 gives a con- | sows it will usually be profitable for him to} his forty-three Shropshire ewes dropped | When you stop you are at no trouble or ex- | winter except the downfall of the last two 


1 to 11-1000f one per cent., and potash 
0-100 to 02-100 per cent. 

This gives some idea of the variable qual- 
i nuck from different localities, and as 
scarcely be so driedas to contain less 
than forty to fifty per cent. of moisture, the 
ut of fertilizing material in a ton would 
+ large in even the best samples. But 
power of absorbing and retaining 
ture is one of the most valuable proper- 
\Vhen it is well dried by handling in 

« weather, and used as an absorbent in 
the stables, some of the best samples will 
absorb from four to six times their weight 
When mixed with a light or sandy 


+ 


tay Cause it to hold the moisture the | 
|| need for its growth, and give it out | 


dryer sand when most wanted. 
+ were ten samples that had about 
i cent., or 40 pounds to the ton, of 
1 in the water free material, and 
iples had over 50 pounds to the ton. 
1wugh this was diyided by two, to 
1 the moisture in the partially dried 
the farm, it would still be a good 
, if mineral fertilizers containing 
iud yhosphoric acid were used 


sting it with stable and barnyard 
vids tothe value of both, for the 
ition reduces the organic matter to 
ioble form, and the absorbent prop- 
«muck prevents the escape of am- 
the shore it used to be a 
an to mix the bony fish or men- 
th swamp muck, covering the heap 
muck to keep in theodors. After 
“ over winter these heaps, worked 
or twice to mix them well, were a 
manure, 
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tinuous feed until the ground freezes, for it 
is not much hurt by an ordinary frost, any 
more than aturnip. Western growers sow 
it among corn or other crops. in 
July, and then leave it to fill the 
ground, and keep down all weeds. As 
it does not seed the first year it does not 
become a weed. As agreen feed for poultry 
is it claimed to be equal to cabbage. An 
Illinois farmer claims to have fed thirty 
head of cattle and sixty sheep upon fourteen 
acres of rape sowed after a crop of corn 
from Oct. 27 to Dee. 1, without any other 
feed, and they came out in fine shape. As 
the rape roots lower than corn or most of 
our other early crops, it does not rob them of 
food, and there is also a strong feeling that 
a crop of rape does not exhaust the soil, ex- 
cepting for other crops of the same family, 
and when fed off upon the ground by sheep 
and swinethe land is really in better condi- 
tion for following crops. We have never 
been a strong advocate of some of the lately 
much praised new forage crops, but we do 
feel that the rape crop promises much to the 
grower who has animals to feed upon it. 


Professor Davenprot, dean of the Illinois 
College of Agriculture, at the meeting of 
the Illinois Stock Breeders’ Asssociation 
said that less than one per cent. of the cattle 
in the United States are registered animals 
of any breed, and only 16 per cent. are grades 
of one-half. blood or better.’’ Then there 
are 83 per cent. that might be called 
“serub” cattle, but we think this is not cor- 
rect. There are many that, if not half 
bloods, have still so much of some strain of 
pure blood that they show the marks of at 


‘least apure breed upon one side. Years 


ago, when our travels carried us over a 


keep one good pure-bred boar of some 
standard breed. Heneed not pay a price 
up into the hundreds of dollars for it to 
cross upon grade sows. One good enough 
for that purpose may usually be found 
at from $10 to $25 and the gain in 
value of four litters of pigs should better 
repay that cost than the cost of keeping 
scrub or grade boar. He should be able 
to serve many more than that number, and 
if the owner is inclined to accommodate his 
neighbors with his use, he should charge a 
service fee in proportion to his value, not 
enough to seem extortionate, nor so low as 
to seem like bestowing a charity on those 
who are not objects of charity. If a poor 
neighbor is unable to pay a fee be as 
charitable as you please. 

But never use a boar that is cross bred be- 
tween two breeds. It would be better to 
useahigh grade of some breed, because 
while his pigs may have au occasional one 
revert to the unknown poorer breed, they 
will be more uniform than the onein which 
two distinct bloods are struggling for the 
mastery, neither having a predominance 
over the other, or the prepotency to pro- 
ducea fixed type. Seethat he is thrifty when 
taken, and keep him so by not overfeeding. 
and by sufficient exercise. And one 
thing more, never let him be taken away to 
the sow, but insist on their being brought 
to him. If taken away he may not be fed as 
he should be; he may get lice or mange or 
sume other disorder ina strange pen, and 
not the least, the moving him about will 
lessen his ability to get large litters of 
strong and healthy pigs. It may also, 
if he is not carefully handled, cause him 
to get too ugly to be easily taken care 
almost sure to develop 


eighty-five lambs, among which were seven 
sets of triplets, twenty-eight sets of twins 
and eight single lambs. He lost six by 
death, and killed two for his personal use. 
The remaining seventy-seven lambs were 
let to run on wheat and other pasture last 
fall, and later were given about twenty 
bushels of corn to put them in marketable 
condition. When sold they averaged 103 
pounds each, and were reported ‘fat as 
butter,’”’ selling at $6.25, the highest price in 
a year or more at Kansas City, as reported 
by the Drovers’ Telegram. An income of 
about $500 beside the wool from forty-three 
ewes makes it look as if well-bred Shrop- 
shire were a good kind of sheep to invest in. 





One writer in Rural New Yorker claims 
that by dishorning his calves with caustic 
potash, and using a dishorned bull for ten 
years past he has found the quality of his 
herd, high-grade Jersey, to have deterio- 
rated very much, and the poorest ones are 
those that have been dishorned, and are 
from dishorned stock on both sides. We 
have seen claims before that dishorning 
weakened the power of the bull, but have 
had little faith in it, as there seemed to be 
no facts to supportit. If any have facts to 
support or disprove this theory, we should 
be glad to publish them, even if they are 
not in accordance with our opinion. But 
we want to bring out the truth in the 
matter. If dishorning by checking the 
growth of the horn in'the calf can injure it 
so that the heifer produces less milk or 
butter, or the bull does not get as good 
calves, it would seem that cutting the horn 
after it has grown should be still more 
injurious. 
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‘larger varieties produce fair amounts of for- 


pense. 


The greatest advantage in having a gaso- | 
line engine is that it enables the farmer to | 
do his husking and grinding without having | 
to hire any other than the regular farm | 
If we are husking and shredding | what is known as the Horace}Humphrey 
fodder we send two hands to the field to | 
load a couple of wagons, these are brought | 
to the barn, the engine is started, and these | 


hands. 


loads are run through. Then we shut down 
while the wagons are being loaded again, 
and all this stopping and starting does not 
incur any additional expense. The gaso- 
line engine is a serviceable machine as 
well. In operating ours now for six years, 
it has never cost us acent for repairs. The 
renewal of battery about once a year covers 
entire cost of keeping machine in running 
erder. W. W. STEVENS. 
Salem, Ind. 
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Soy Beans. 


A good many farmers seem exercised 
nowadays over soy beans. The Vermont 
Expeiiment Station has received a number 
of letters of inquiry lately on this subject. 





Whether these queries are born of seed cata- 
logue ‘advertising or newspaper notices does | 
not appear, but certainly the public interest | 
is awakened. | 

The soy (soja) bean is a leguminous plant | 
or nitrogen gatherer of Japanese origin. It | 
has been grown here some fifteen years. | 
Some varieties run to foliage, some to seed. 
The bean is used in oriental lands as human 
food, but in this country the entire plant is 
grown and used as cattle forage or asa 
cover crop and green manure. Some of the 


age, which 1s relatively rich in protein and 


heavy storms, which amounted to about 
twenty-four inches on the level. Therefore, 
the farmers have had hard work in getting 
their wood up and logs to mills. 

W.L. and C. D. Wetmore have bought 


Farm, Norfolk, Ct., a farm which comprises 
about three hundred acres. It is reported 
that they will carry a stock of one hundred 
milch cows when they get in running order. 
They will put in additional silos. Besides 
their creamery at Winchester they have an 
extensivé milk business in Waterbury, Ct. 
Potatoes are a dollar a bushel and apples 
are very scarce. Hay and grains are high 
in price. Cattle and stock generally are 
looking fine. F. L. Loomis recently pur- 
chased six head of fine cows and heifers of 

a Norfolk party. E. T. Smiru. 
Winchester Centre, Ct. 
i, SER 


The ‘**Good Old Times’? Farmer. 


The American of the Revolutionary period 
was an extremely poor farmer. Looking 
back on his methods and his work, it ishard 
to say which were the most crude, his im- 
plements or his ideas. 

He used a wooden plow; he was afraid an 
iron one would ‘‘ poison the soil.’’ 

He had not yet learned that glanders was 





| contagious, and would work and _ stable 


healthy stock alongside of stock affected by 
it, and wonder what there was in the soil, 
air or climate that carried them off. 

He didn’t understand the use of fertiliz- 
ers, and instead of spreading his barnyard 
manure on his fields, he let it accumulate 
around his barn until the approaches were 
impassable. Then he dug the barn out and 
moved it. 

Instead of rotating crops to save his soil, 


ecimens taken from under stag-| much larger territory than they have/of, and is ; well relished. "thes : 
er contain so much acid that they yecently, we seldom saw a cow that |@ desire , break out of his — Poorer Power on the Farm. The Vermont Station has grown the crop —— eyengcainnrenenmemaied 
us to crops, if used before they we could not see indications of the| too, the driving or moving In the discussion of this topic in a re-| in a small way for several years. Its officers; There were few sheep in the country, and 


fermented, or at least seasoned | 


ire to the weather, but this process 
ing the acid can be much has- 
‘ixing lime or wood ashes with 


Shorthorn, Devon, Ayrshire, Jersey or 
Hereford blood in her looks, and while 


‘she might not have been a grade or half 


This does not injure it for use | 


post heap. 
! muck that has been seasoned 
is nearly dry as possible is a very 
6 ial to use as an absorbent for the 
‘(| chamber slops, soap suds, con- 
its, or touse for burying dead 
(in this way be made most val- 
© farmer. 
edo not say that muck from all 


blood, we never handled one ef them that 
did not show her breeding in other ways 
beside her color and form. We have had 
some that we could not guess what breed 
predominated in their make-up, but they 


| sometimes showed it inthe pail, churn or in 


the calf. If they did not we did not keep 


‘them long. In the Southern States there are 
| less registered and half-blood animals than 


elsewhere, and perhaps the largest percent- 


“age may be found in some of the central 


worth digging out, or worth haul | 
it distance when one has other | 
i. vork for man and team, yet we | 


’ the trouble to get some of it 





one who has such a muck bed | 


ifter weathering it a year or com- | 
i some of the other ways we have | 
. to give it a fair trial where it is | 
ed,the fields that lack in humus or feverish conditicn and caked udder take an 


and Western States where they are raising 
beef stock, but the dairying States are not 
much behind in the use of pure-bred sires. 





It is much better, when there are several 
sows to farrow at nearly the same time, that 
each should have a pen to herself.’ One 
may be disturbed by another, or from a 


‘xetable matter. One such test | antipathy to her own pigs, or, more likely, 
‘‘1.ce will prove more in regard to its | to the pigs of the other and destroy them if 








boar or cow to the bull is just what is 
needed to so reduce her condition that the 
service will be most effectual. This’is par- 
ticularly the case where she has been well 
or highly fed. The mare driven twenty 
miles to the stallion has proved with colt, 
where one but afew miles away failed to 


get her so. 


In 1877 the number of sheep in Australasia 
was reported as in round numbers 86,000,000. 
Five years later, in 1892, this had been in- 
creased to 125,000,000, and the price of wool 
in England and in American markets was 
seriously affected, especially as by the con- 
tinued importation of American Merinos, 
mostly from Vermont, the yield of woul per 
sheep had been increased. Then drought 
and other causes reduced to flocks to about 
93,000,000, and while there was still a con- 
siderable larger production than in 1887, it 
scarcely kept pace with the increased de- 
mand, and wool has been advanced in 
price in all the markets, but even this 





cause is scarcely affecting the market as 


cent number of your journal, we notice 
that the writer gives the steam engine pref- 
erence. It might be preferable in a dairy 
where both power and hot water are needed, 
but for general use on the farm, we would 
place the gasoline engine first. We have 
used on the farm most all kinds of power, 
from the sweep, tread, stream, to the gaso- 
line engine. For running a small straw 
cutter or corn sheller, the old overhead 
sweep power is a good one. A tread power 
is economical also when the capacity of 
farm machinery does not require more than 
two-horse power to operate them. 

but all things considered the gasoline 
engine is the cheapest and most satisfactory 
power we have ever had anything to do 
with. Six years ago we purchased a six- 
horse gasoline engine, to run our fodder 
husker and shredder, a bone grinder, feed 
mill and cutting box. It has given perfect 
satisfaction in every way. In the first 
place it is not so. dangerous as the steam 





engine. There, is no liabilityZof ex- 


do not, however, feel like recommending its 
general adoption in this State. Seldom if 
ever can an amount of food be found equal 
to that which may be produced in the corn 
crop with an equal expenditure of time, 
effort and money. The forage from the soy 
bean is richer, but the quality gain is more 
than offset by the quantity loss as com- 
pared with corn. Itis readily planted, and 
is handled throughout the growing season 
much as is corn, but is less easily 
harvested. It may be fed green as a 
soiling crop or ensiled alone or with corn. 
It may be planted in the row with 
corn with a fair prospect of success. 
Indeed, on good soil this is perhaps as 
good a way to grow it as any, while burial 
in the silo with the corn is its fit and ap- 
propriate end. The United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has issued a farmers’ 
bulletin on soy beans, which discusses the 
plant, its growth, harvest and feeding value. 
The bulletin may be had for the asking. 

But when all is said it is felt that Ver- 





other live stock was poor and scanty. 

In Virginia the belief prevailed that it 
would kill cows to house and milk them in 
the winter. 

Transportation was poor and continued 
soforalong time. The roads could not 
have been worse. Markets were scattered 
and far between. 

Each farm attempted to be self-sustaining 
in as large a degree as possible. What the 
farmer couldn’t grow or his wife couldn’t 
make they went without. 

Wasteful methods of tillage eventually 
exhausted a soil originally rich, and in the 
reign of Andrew Jackson agriculture had 
fallen into such an alarming state of neg- 
lect and inefficiency that the Government 
had to come to its relief. 

Through the efforts of Henry L. Ells 
worth, commissioner of patents, a bureau 
was established in the Patent Office, which 
developed into the Department of Agricult- 
ure. By aid of that department principally 
farming has been made a science.—Ainslie’s. 
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Horicultural. 


Seasonable Cat Notes. 


One of the most important things to re- 
member now (particularly with kittens) is 
that they should be allowed as much fresh 
air as possible. This tends to invigorate 
them, to make them become larger, permit- 
ting health and growth of a thicker bed of 
hair. If kittens are housed, allowed to be 
quartered in warm places, they don’t have 
the necessary rigidity to warrant their hair 
growing or becoming as long and thick as 
the ordinary specimens. 

Much suceess is achieved by this simple 
fact well in hand, as one breeder who has 
thorough knowledge of these fresh-air 
problems produces an animal with all 
points that are required in an Angora of 
high degree, the same time bringing out ex- 
traordinary growth of hair, by which the cat 
secures extra value. 

The eye of the Angora is one of its most 
attractive features,and in mating specimens, 
should the mother be off in the eye, the 
father should possess this point more 
strongly, so as to produce the increase in 
offspring. In choosing Angoras the eyes 
have much to do with the expression of the 
face. The mouth and nose don’t possess 
those points which are much thought of in 
selecting a specimen. It is said that cats 
smile and dogs laugh, but these statements 
are far-fetched, and if one’s imagination be 
sufticiently stretched, a slight quiver of the 
lip might indicate a smile. 

Much depends upon the general expres- 
sion of the face, if the markings are even. If 
one eye should be covered with black and the 





other white, the cat hasn’t the right appear- | 


ance and is not as pleasing. The face, if 
evenly marked, gives the cata much better 
general effect, whereas the body can be 
marked very irregularly and not affect the 
value. It is, of course, desirable, if cats be 
of mixed evlors and more dark than light, 
to have the light well placed, i. e., white 
stockings, breast and face. 

The so-called ermine kittens often come 
prettily marked, although as a rule the 


LARGEST PEPPERMINT FARM. 

Campania Farm, as it is called, is located- 
in Allegan County, in one of the southern 
tiers of the Michigan fruit belt. The only 
means of reaching itis by buckboard over 
a dozen milesof loose roads. The wagon 
wheels leave no ruts, for the sand in their 
wake settles back into place again. Or- 
chards are passed, and waste land covered 
with scrub oaks and maple, and two or 
|. three miles before the mint fields are reached 
their presence is hinted at by an unms,tak- 
able tang in the air. 

The farm was originally a fresh-water 
swamp—probably a part of Lake Michigan 
not very many generations ago. It is easier 
to picture a desert blooming as a rose than 
to imagine mire and green scum taking form 
as candy canes. Yet such is thecase. Half 
a century of experiment and ditch digging 
have taught the trick. 

The small timber is first cut off and a 
rich black earth is found beneath. ‘The 
land is then drained by means of ditches, 
which for length are small canals and which 
are later used for irrigation purposes in the 
dry season. In the spring, on the contrary, 
the earth is so loose and shaky that the 
horses used in cultivating it wear marsh 
shoes—broad pieces of board fastened to 
their hoofs to keep them from sinking. 

Campania Farm contains 1600 acres of 
such highly fertile soil, and two thousand 
more are now being added toit. It spreads 
out as flatas a duck pond—a lake of pun- 
gent waves of crinkly green leaves blanketed 
at nightfall with a thick vapor. It is a 
chemical laboratory exactly two miles wide. 
There are no fences, but the ditches are laid 
off with geometrical precision. A roadway 
intersects it at right angles, and at the exact 
centre are the buildings from which the 
whole is operated, and at which live more 
people than in many o’ the neighboring vil- 
lages. The smart inthe newcomer’s eyes, 
as well as his nose, tells him that he is in 





the middle of the biggest mint field in the 
world. There is a peculiar dampness and 
chill to the atmosphere, especially after 
dusk. 


A model boarding.hous3 accommodates 


markings are so irregular that the breed of | one hundred men, and near by is the sum- 
these particular cats has not been sufli- | mer cottage of former Congressman Todd, 


ciently established to warrant them a class 
of their own. 
produced a pretty cat called chinchilla, or 
smoke. Nowacat of this color is hard to 
breed, and one is likely to get no two cats 
alike. 
tive for a cat, and the proper shade affords 


a very pleasing combination and a color not | 
| tracted was one of the earliest problems to 


at all common. 


The smoke-colored eats, so ealied by old | 
breeders, used to be a black cat with white | 
| tion of the vast tracts of stump land left by 


hair nearest the body, but now the cat must 


be more of a chinchilla to come under that | 
| State. 
| in the solution. 


class. 
Fads change with the breeding of An- 


goras as to type the same as with other ani- | 


mals, and this season there isa great call 
for the ‘toy’ type, so called. A specimen 
must have short legs, body thus being closer 
to the ground. Too many breeders have 
been raising Angoras for size, quantity, so 
to speak, rather than quality. 
are not familiar thought a large cat was a 
thoroughbred and asmall one, of the toy 
sort, a dwarf. 


The hair is most important, and breeders | 


should give the same much attention at this 
time, when the Angora is about to shed. 


Much depends another season as to the new | 


growth, the care it has at this time. Nurse 
the hair, give the specimen proper food to 
feed it. Help it to wash itself and take 


care of its beautiful covering. Long, straight | 
The long | 


hair is far better than curly hair. 
hair is more healthy, lasts longer, keeps in 
better condition. In judging cats the 
one with long fur scores more. Curly 
hair very unsatisfactory. It is not 
so soft and clean or grows so 
A cat is never so clean or as_ well 
groomed that has it. It breaks, makes short 
hairs in spots where long is required. 
There are cases where if a cat is properly 
groomed, curly hair, moderately so, is very 
effective; if the average specimens would 
**run off,” the cat would three-quarters of 
the time have avery untidy appearance. 

Long hair is important, not curly, more 
than for one reason. A specimen after being 
dry in time the fur becomes disarranged. 
Now if it curls under the stomach it is one 
mass of knots or bunches, gathering as it 
does all the dust or dirt. In time these 
bunches of hair cannot be brushed out 
and the only way to do is to cut them. The 
cat then is left inan untidy condition, with 
here and there spots where the fur shows 
itself gone. Breeders want long, haired 
cats rather than one off in fur. It is 
never proper to cut the nails of a cat. 
Sometimes when a cat is allowed to come 
into the house the nails are prominent and 
the cause of much mischief. Many who 
have these cats as pets, in order to prevent 
the destruction of carpets, woodwork or 
furniture, cut the nails slightly, which pre- 
vents them ifrom doing further mischief 
until they grow out again. But this affects 
the general system, and the health is found 
afterwards to suffer. Let the cat go out, it 
misses the assistance of the nails. Never 
cut ‘* breeders’ ”’ nails. 

The nails in a measure are as sensitive as 
the whiskers, which should never be cut. 
Experiments have been made in cutting the 
hair on the thickly coated cats in summer. 
It has been found that these specimens do 
not specially benefit from it, and it isa fact 
the coat never returns as vigorous or as 
even. The hair or ruff should never be cut. 

Cats can be washed like dogs. Unless a 
cat is brought up from a kitten it requires a 
little skill to get them acquainted so as not 
to be frightened. Cats do not take to water 
naturally, as a dog. Sponge baths are more 
frequently employed. The face, nose and 
eyes can be washed each morning and the 
cat is better for it. 

The feeding of cats now is probably more 
important than any other season ot the year, 
breeders especially. The diet should be 
regulated according to the needs and re- 
quirements of the specimens. Some cats 
are more rayenous than others, and are fed 


is 


j the owner of the farm. 
Some breeders have lately | houses and farm buildings in profusion, 


| barn in the world. 
The true smoke color is very attrac- | 


Those that | 


| valuable 


long. | 


| 


feelings it must wince at the process. 
mowers are then run in the opposite direc- 
tion and in this way all the plant is cut off. 


to the acre comes from the first year’s plant- 
tender ends of stems. 


third year crops are held ordinarily the 
most profitable, as they do not require re- 


There§ are ice 


warehouses, a library and club rooms for the 
workers, and what is said to be the biggest 
This last represents one 
of the most daring pieces of economy in the 
industry. The disposal of the hundreds of 
tons of mint hay after the oil had been ex- 


be met. 
Another Michigan problem is the utiliza- 


the lumberman in the northern part of the 


forage land north of Grand Rapids, and 
with a herd of 500 Shorthorns started the 
first big cattle venture in the Peninsula 
State. Inthe late fall half a thousand ani- 
mals were shipped south and wintered in 
the great barn at Campania. 

This barn is architecturally unique. It is 
in the shape of a star, half adozen buildings 
in reality radiating around a six-sided ro- 
tunda in the centre. In the open space 
three large silos have a_ capacity of 
3000 tons of ensilage, and there is room 
for 1000 tons of hay in the lofts above. 
The peppermint plants, which make such 


as fertilizer when rotted. 


employment for the workmen is not the 
least of the advantageous features result- 
ing. Mr. Todd pays $20 a month for labor, 
with board and lodging, and an additional 
bonus of $2.a month for those who stay the 
summer through. This keeps the men at 
work during the harvest season, when they 
are most needed, and when the chance for 
work elsewhere is greatest. This industrial 
community is one of the interesting phases 
of the enterprise. 

Todd is not only a member of several 
scientific but of various social and political 
science organizations. His ideas arecarried 
out here. No intoxicating liquor is allowed 
on the place. This does not mean that blue 
laws govern mint culture. On the contrary, 
a rollicking harvest festival is held at the 
close of each season. Japanese lanterns are 
strung about the lawns, the buildings are all 
thrown open, the barnyards are lined with 
the rigs of the visiting farmers, a big outlay 
of good things is provided for all comers and 
weed pullers and pretty school teachers for 
miles around, the proprietor himself joining 
in a measure with them. 

Mint propagates from roots similar to 
hops. The plant spreads by runners. It 
does this very rapidly, and if it has free 
rein, the entire ground is soon covered. 
Weedy soil is thus the bane of the crops, 
and when the season has advanced so that 
cultivation is no longer practicable, the 
weeds are pulled by hand. With soil on 
which weeds run riot, such as is best for 
mint, the amount of hand labor required 
is large. Harvest time comes and the 
mint is combed in one direction and carded 
by means of a powerful two-horse rake. 
There are snags and crinkles like the kinks 
in tousled hair, and if the ground has 
The 


The best yield in quality of growth if not 


ing, as the oil comes from the leaves and 
But the second and 














on coarser food. It is: hard to set a 
rigid diet, but each fancier should ac- 
quaint himself as to the proper feeding of 
his specimens. Individual feeding is prac- 
ticed more now, and is more desirable, than 
if a large number were fed in one lot. The 
stronger one thrives, while the weaker 
does not get proper nourishment. Many a 
valuable specimen is lost in this way 
and others stunted. A large flock can be 
badly injured by small things of this nature, 
if they are allowed to go unnoticed. Best 
diets are those made of cereals with milk, 
well seasoned. Milk should be warm, not 
cold, when given. Cooked meat, cut fine, 
in small quantities and fish is ear 
used only when careful study is made. 
Better bring up young stock minus 
meat. It is well to give a variety; 
after you feed remove dish. Never allow 
food to stand, or acat to have easy access. 
Set the hours of your meals, the cat will be 
on hand. More than ninety-five per cent. of 
diseases are caused by improper feeding. 
ROBERT KENT JAMES. 











Boston, Mass. 





Spring Humors 


Mr. Todd united the two problems | 
He purchased 7000 acres of | 





26 to 28 cents, and Northern or Western firsts 
are selling at 27 to 28 cents, seconds at 22 to 
25 cents. 


: , / and prints are not in as good demand as last 
excellent fodder when dried, are equally | 
| . : Sum- | extra dairy at 26 cents, and fair to good 18 
mer and winter industries are thus carried | to 93 cents. Dairy in tubs 25 to 26 cents for 
on in the same place, and permanence of | Vermont, and 24 to 25 for new extra. Firsts 
| 22 to 23 cents, and seconds 18 to 20 cents. 
| But little doing in Western imitation cream- 
|ery, but someextra goes at 19 to 20 cents, 
| firsts at 16 to 18 cents dull. Very few ladles 
| here, nominally at 15 to 18 cents. 
call for fresh made renovated at 22 to 23 
cents, but fair to good at 18 to 21 cents not 
in much demand. 


week ending March 1 were 10,783 tubs and 
15,563 boxes, a total weight of 522,931 pounds, 
including 28,500 pounds in transit for export, 
and,with the latter deducted, the net total 
was 494,431 pounds, against 508,157 pounds 
the previous week and 818,737 pounds for the 
corresponding week last year. 


week were 
pounds for the corresponding week last year. 
From New York the exports were 1461 pack- 
ages, nearly all renovated butter from the 
West. 
from Canada. 


pany reports the stock of butter at 31,503 
tubs,against 
ern Company stock is 4061 tubs, against 4166 
tubs last year, and, with these holdings 
added, the total stock is 35,564 tubs, against 
27,159 tubs, same time a year ago, an in- 
crease for this year of only 8405 tubs. 
ing the month of February the stock was re- 
duced 37,381 tubs, against 19,297 tubs for the 
same time last year. i 


on hand Feb. 1, 2,917,800 pounds, and re- 
ceipts of the month 2,145,489 pounds, a total 
supply of 5,063,589 pounds. Exported 292,071 
pounds, and on hand Feb. 28, 
pounds. 
658 pounds. 
hand 1,858,240 pounds, and receipts were 
3,296,685 pounds, atotal supply of 5,155,105 
pounds. 
on hand Feb. 28, 1,086,360 pounds. 
sumption for the month, 3,526,096, about 
200,000 pounds more than this year. 


are received, as demand is good. 
cod sells at 24 to 34 cents a pound, large cod 
34 to 44 cents, steak 54 to 64 cents. Haddock 
is 24 to 34 cents. 





Come to most people and cause many. 
troubles,—pimples, boils and other 
eruptions, besides loss of appetite, 
that tired feeling, fits of biliousness, 
indigestion and headache. 

The sooner one gets rid of them the 
better, and the way to get rid of them 
and to build up the system that has 
suffered from them is to take 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Pills 


Forming in combination the Spring 
Medicine par excellence, of unequalled 
strength in purifying the blood as 
shown by unequalled, radical and per- 
manent cures of 


small, scarce, at 45 to 5 cents, pollock 5 
cents, cusk 24 cents and flounders 4 cents. 
White fish 8 cents. 
black and sea bass 10 cents. 
erel 20 cents each for large and 15 cents for 
small. 
large and 7 cents for small. 
wick extra 10 cents and No.1 5 to6 cents. 


Pompano 16 cents, Spanish mackerel 
15, sheepshead 14, snappers 12 and 
bluefish 10 cents a _ pound. Halibut 


16 to 18 cents for white, 10 cents’ for gray 
and 11 cents for chicken. 
cents and sea trout 6 cents. 
33 cents, yellow perch 6 cents and white 
perch 8 centsa pound, with pickerel 12 cents. 
Western salmon frozen 10 cents, eels 10 
cents, fresh tongues 10 cents and cheeks 8 
cents. 
alive and 28 cents boiled, shrimps $1 a gal- 
lon, clams 50 cents a gallon and $2.50 to $3a 
barrel. 
gallon for ordinary Norfolk, $1.25 for se- 





Scrofula Sait Rheum 
Scald Head Boils, Pimples 
All Kinds of Humor Psoriasis 
Blood Poisoning Rheumatism 
Catarrh Dyspepsia, Etc 

Accept no substitute, but be sure to 
get Hood’s, and get it today, 





discovery that milk can be made into flour 
and changed back to milk by the addition of 
water. Of course a pound of flour would be 
a pint of milk. , 
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GROUP OF HAMSHIRE DOWN EWE LAMBS. 





planting nor as much cultivating and weed- 
ing. The ground is plowed to a depth of 
six inches each fall andthe crop follows 
without resetting, the pains toward keeping 
up the richness of the soil all increasing. 

To take the product of Campania Farm 
are three large stills said to be the most 
powerful of the kind in the world. The 
ordinary still turns out one hundred pounds 
of oila day. These handle over 160. The | 
mint is pitched into large steam-tight vats 
with closely fitting covers. A jet of steam 
is turned on and the oil cells swell and 
burst. The oil is vaporized and carried out 
with the steam to a worm over which cold 
water is running. Steam and oil vapor are 
both con iensed, but in the tanks into which 
the liquid runs the oil rises and is easily 
drawn off into storage cans containing from 
twenty to thirty-seven pounds. In the 
main warehouse is a tank holding seven 
thousand pounds, provided asa safeguard 
against fire. 

From the farms the oil is shipped to the 
big Todd laboratories in Kalamazoo, in 
which the largest part of the mint oil pro- 
duced in the State is refined by secret proc- 
esses, which have made possiblethe organi- 
zation of the industry on so large a scale 
(100,000 pounds of the refined oil, worth 
$150,000, was shipped last year all over the 
world—half of it to England and Europe). 
The Michigan oil received the gold medal 
at both the Paris and Buffalo Expositions.— 
New York Sun. 
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Butter Market. 


There is a firmer feeling in the butter 
market this week, though there are but few 
changes in the prices, and best creamery 
now sells lower here than in New York and 
Western markets. The changes result more 
in an increased demand and a little better 
rate for good firsts and dairy marks than in 
higher rates for extra creamery, for which 
29 cents is asked, though it is hard to get 
buyers to pay over 284 cents, and some cdeal- 
ers seem to think it harder to let an old cus- 
tomer go away without selling him what he 
wants. Best marks of Eastern are held at 








There is not much June extra to 
be found, and it is held at 23 to 24 cents, 
with fair to good at 19 to 22 cents. Boxes 


week. Extra creamery is held at 29 cents, 


A fair 


The receipts of butter at Boston for the 


The exports of butter from Boston tor the 
51,424 pounds, against 82,816 


Our through exports are mainly 
The Quincy Market Cold Storage Com- 


22,993 tubs last year. The East- 


Dur- 


The summary of trade in February shows 


1,422,500 | f 
Consumption in February, 3,348,- 
February, 1901, there was on | §& 


Ss 


Exports were 542,649 pounds, and t 


Con- 
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Boston Fish Market. ¢ 


Fresh fish in better supply, but fair prices 
Market | , 


Hake at 6} for large, 


Striped bass 18 cents, 
Frozen mack- 


Native smelts 12 cents a pound for 
New Bruns- 


giving the dose. 


are infested. 


law towns may appropriate annually a sum 
of money, not exceeding fifty cents for each 
of its ratable polls in the preceding year, 


also authorized by another section of the 


warden to estimate how much money will 
be required for the proper treatment of the 
property under his control, and to urge his | 


clines to back him up, then the responsibil- 
ity for loss does not rest on his official 


money for new trees and for insect extermi- 
nation also, it would be well to omit the 
planting of new trees, except where neces- 
sary to replace dead ones, and to devote its 
energies to the proper care of the existing 

trees. | 


.Zypsy moths will not be greatin any event 
if the work is done systematically before 
the spring opens, when hundreds can be 


Fight the Insects at Once. 

How many of the Massachusetts towns 
would continue to attract people in search 
of suburban and country homes or summer 
visitors if the fine old roadside trees were re- 
moved? Itis feared that the full value of 
these trees is not appreciated in the light of 
town assets. If a town lost many of its fine 
old treesfrom some natural cause, such as 
an insect raid, which is quite possible, it is 
safe to say that the effect would be noted 
before long $by those who cater to summer 
visitors. Such a calamity may be avoided, 
however, if the town tree wardens are pro- 
vided with reasonable sums of money with 
which to fight the pests. 

There are now well established in Mass- 
achusetts a number of tree-feeding insects 
which are wholly capable of effecting the 
ruin of our shade trees if left to themselves. 
Among the most dangerous are the gypsy 
moth, the brown-tail moth, the elm-leaf 
beetle and the white-marked tussock moth. 
The first three are close feeders, and if they 
appear in considerable numbers ona given 


tree will completely defoliate it in a 
short time. Even pines have been defoli- 
ated and killed by the gypsy moth. It is 


claimed by recognized authorities that 
deciduous trees are very likely to die if 
subjected to defoliation for two successive 
seasons. It is certain that no tree can long 
continue in a healthy state if its leaves, 
which are to all intents and purposas its 
breathing organs, are greatly interfered 
with. Immediately a tree falls sick in any 
way a host of parasites stand ready to fasten 
upon it and sap it of its remaining vitality, 
and a sick tree, like a sick man, stands but 
a poor chance of recovery when complica- 
tions set in. 


istered in time, and now is the time to begin 
Wardens shou!d at once 
look over the town trees (many have al- 
ready done so) and ascertain whether they 
Gypsy-moth eggs are easily 
recognizable from the ground. 
pear in small, yellowish-brown patches, the 


size of a quarter to that of a half dollar, 
on the bark of the stem and on the under 


sides of branches, or in sheltered places in 
walls and on fences. To kill these egg 


masses is to kill several hundred embryo 
caterpillars with a single daub of a brush- 
ful of creosote oil. 


The presence of the brown-tail moth is 


even more easily recognized at this season 
than the gypsy. 
little bunches of dry leaves and twigs out on 
the tips of the fine sprays. 
with a pole pruner and burn them at once is 
to save expense of spraying later. 
bunches contain from two hundred to three 
hundred young caterpillars. 


They appear now in 
To cut these off 


These 


The elm-leaf beetle passes the winter in 


the beetle form, securely hidden away in 
some crack in a telegraph pole or fence rail, 
or perhaps inside a barn or shed. 
no way in which he can be fought now 
unless found in masses, as is sometimes 
said to be the casein corners of barns. 
the elms were stripped last year bya yel- 
lowish-brown beetle about a quarter of an 
inch long, or by a little black or black and 
yellow caterpillar about half an inch long, 
then it may be known that the elm-leaf beetle 
is on deck. 
he will as surely be there next, and doing 
an increasing business at the old stand. 
Spraying with arsenical poisons is the most 
favored 
The cost of such spraying on large trees will 
run from about twenty to thirty-five cents a 
tree. 
valuable a piece of property as a fine elm- 
tree. 
course. 
early summer the beetles will begin to eat, 
and then the wardens will want to be ready 
with their gspraying apparatus, or with 
money to their credit inthe town vault with 
which to hirea professional to do the spray- 


There is 


If 


If he was present last summer | 


means of combatting this pest. 


This is pretty cheap insurance for so 


This spraying cannot be done now, of 
But when the leaves form in the 


ng. 
Under the authority of the tree-warden 


or the planting of shade trees. They are 


ame law to annually raise and appropriate 


such sum ot money as they deem neces- 
ary ’”’ to be expended under the direction of 


he warden in exterminating insect pests. 
It therefore appears to bethe duty of the 


own to provide the same. If the town de- 


houlders. 
If a town cannot afford to appropriate 


An ounce of prevention should be admin. | 


They apn- | 


| fifteen guineas a ton for constructing the | 


| Atbara bridge was met by an American bid | 


| of £10, 13s 6d, and their time of twenty-six | 
| weeks cut by the American contractor to | 
fourteen weeks. At last our goods entered | 
| the Englishman’s domestic field, and we 
| have sold cottons in Manchester, pig iron in 


trial and commercial leaders it was agreed | 


causes—the effort of the English workmen | 
to restrict output; the conservativeness of 
employers and the hostility of laborers to | 
new machinery, and ‘municipal trading,” | 





The cost of cleaning up brown-tail and | 





Lake trout 11 
Frozen herring 


Lobsters very scarce at <2 cents 


Oysters in good demand at $1.15 a 


lected and fresh-opened Stamfords and $1.40] i 
for Providence River. 


— 
>_> 


Now comes a Swedish scientist with the 





| Calf Scours Cured 


Calf Scour Cure birth with scours of 


Digestive Powder 


doses of Hood Farm Calf Scour Cure and 
Digestive Powder brought it around all 
right and it has been doing well ever since.” 
M. E. Ruts, Hanover, Pa. 


tive Powder cured three bad cases of scours 


gives the calf strength and appetite.” 
RATHBONE, Hebron, Conn. 


to any railroad express point in the U. S., 
25c. additional. 
$10 we prepay express. 
on Calf Scour Treatment. 
paper. 


“My calf was 
Hood Farm taken 24 hours after 
a watery, foamy na- 
ture, was weak and 
Staggered and re- 
fused its food. Three 


and 


or activities of municipalities in industrial | 
undertakings. 


England has been actuated by a false 
economic theory, to which, more than any | that the United States is safe. 
other cause, can be attributed the 
unhappy state of British industry. This is,| House of Parliament over tli 
that there is a given amount of work to be 
done in Great Britain, and that if the day’s | bate over this question at (tt: 
output of the individual worker is decreased, 
the result will be an increase in the aggre- | attitude and accused Great Brit 
gate number of days’ labor. There is further | ways sacrificing Canada in its 1 
the uneconomic principle of a minimum | ; 
wage, to be paid to all men employed, with- 
out regard to the relative value of their 
labor, and with no maximum wage ; men 
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The Romance of a 
Pirate’s Daughter 


BY THE AUTHOR ¥ 
* Rudder Grange,” 
“The Lady or the Tiger,” 
etc., etc. 





Hlustrated.. 12mo, Cloth, 


$1.50 


D. APPLETON @ COMPANY| 


New York and Boston 


W,E.Frost &Co 


Grocers 


AND 


Importers 
671 Boylston Street 


‘Finest Dehesa Bunch and 
Layer Raisins for table. 
|Fresh Importation of Small 
Stone Lichee Nuts. 
| Salted Pecans, Almonds, Peas 
nuts and Pistachios. 
Finest Imported French Prunes 
in glass and wood. 
Weisbaden Stuffed Prunes in 
fancy boxes. 
' Stuffed Dates in 6 varieties. 
| Crystallized French Fruits, as- 
sorted, Cherries, Red and 
White Pears, Angelique 
Apricots and Pineapple. 
Chinese Ginger Mandarin, the 
most delicate imported 
Crystallized and Stem. 
Figs, Imperial, in silk bags, 
Figs, Elims, in boxes. Figs 
in baskets, Figues Confites, 
Turkish Fig Paste. 
A fine line Chocolate Creams, 
Bon Bons and Confectionery. 
A full and complete line of 
well matured Sherries, Clarz 
ets, Sauternes and Cordials. 








killed at eyery stroke. ; 
Town-meeting time is fast approaching, 
and the wardens should be early prepared 
with their estimates. Any warden or other 
person desiring detailed information on any 
tree problem should call on or address the 
Massachusetts Forestry Association at 1118 
Tremont building, Boston. This organiza- 
tion has opened permanent headquarters at 
the above address, and exists for the special 
purpose of assisting in every possible way 
those who have shade-trees, woud-lots or 
| timber-lands under their management.— 
| Woedland and Roadside. 
| + 
| Our ** Commercial Invasion ’’ of Europe. 


| In the March Scribner’s former Assist- 
|} ant Secretary of the Treasury Vanderlip 
| continues his study of the progress of our 
| foreign commerce, reviewing mainly our | 
| invasion of England. 

The effect produced by our competition 
in continental countries is almost insig- 
| nificant compared with the results of our 
| invasion of Great Britain. In six years our 
| purchases from the United Kingdom have | 
| dropped $16,000,000 to $143,000,000, while our | 














| sales nearly doubled, going up from $387,- 

000,000 to $631,000,000. In every business | 
| day last year we sold England $1,500,000 | 
| more than we bought. The inerease in our | 
| favorable balance showed an increase in six | 
| years of $488,000,000, against $219,000,000 in 
| trade with the rest of Europe. 

During the nineteenth century, English 
| manufactures stood pre-eminent. When 
| our manufactures began to reach out a few 
| years ago for foreign trade, few dared enter 
| the British home field. We began by suc- | 
| cessfully competing in the colonies. One | 
| day we shocked them when their best bid of | 


Lancaster and steel in Sheffield. 

Less than twenty years ago England pro- 
duced twice as much pig iron as we; now 
we have an output half as large again as 
England’s. Our early railroads were laid 
with English rails ; now we ship many thou- 
sand tons back across the Atlantic. We 
sent to England in one year one hundred 
locomotives and numberless stationary en- 
gines. 

Ten years ago South Wales had a gigantic 
tin-plate industry, exporting 330,000 tons to 
America in 1890. Recently we have actually 
landed at Cardiff large shipments of Ameri- 
can tin-plate. 

England is still the dominating coal pro- 
ducer. The beginning, however, of our en- 
trance into the world’s markets is in some 
ways more significant than any other feat- 
ure of our foreign trade. Our production of 
36,000,000 tons in 1875 reached 240,965,917 by 
the end of the century, passing that of Great 
Britain. Plans are in hand which will 
make development of our coal exports the 
feature of our foreign trade within the next 
few years, and which promise to affect 
British industry more powerfully than any 
other single development. We _ have five 
times the coal area of Europe, and the cost 
of mining has fallen from $1.58 to $1.10 in 
the same time that the cost abroad has risen 
from $1.62 to $1.96. hostility of the workmen to these sa! 

We have secured practical control of the | chines. nor 
English match-making industry; our to-| _!hese conditions, evolved under the 
bacco manufacturers have become the dom- | °f the walking delegates, are the «es 
nating influence in the English trade situ- | Englishmen, who hope to see their © 
ation ; half the newspapers of England are | Win back a lost industrial position. | 
printed on American presses or presses of have the beginnings of the same 
American model. | unionism; and weshould not be bli 


Half the electric cars in | * 
the United Kingdom are driven by American | manent Gagan. 
motors. 


In summing up our advantages 
Atadinner in London of British indus- | 


not get the English bricklayers to lay ove! 
800 bricks a day; they imported American 
bricklayers, who laid 2000 aday. The pri 
of the English workmen was at stake: tlie) 
took off their coats and demonstrated ‘lia! 
they were as good bricklayers as the Ameri- 
eans, 

The conservatism of the English 
facturer keeps him from introducinz *! 
new machinery so imperatively needed. \ 
machine which did satisfactory service |)! 
a man’s father and grandfather is regar|« 
with veneration. Thisis the conserval'=!! 
which for years fought the introductio 
the typewriter and will not today per 
telephone within the sacred precincts «' 
Bank of England. Marked as is this 
servatism, it is quite overshadowed | 








mal 











world’s trade competition, there st: 
| clearly one fundamental reason for 
ra ie Sey h | premacy,—the United States has 0! 
that the crisis in British industry had three | Ries Minedh Gehennded wealth 0 

| resources. The age of machiner) 
age of power, another way of sayi! 
is an age of coal. The nation whic!: 
! cheapest raw material and the ches 
has the permanent advantage in tl 


| markets. 


The latest phase of trades unionism in | ——__+#- 


The War Department at Washi: 


present | standing the bellicose talk in the | 






; 
| boundary question. 





During a 


| Gourlay of Pictou, N.8., struck 





| with the United States. Rathe 

| mit longer, he and his family wou 

| the trenches and stay there for two 
' need be, to fight for the rights of | 












“Hood Farm Calf Scour Cure and Diges- 


n my herd. I find the Digestive Powder 
L. C. 


Two sizes of each—$1 and $2.50. Prepaid 


On orders amounting to 
Send for circular 
Mention this 
Cc. I. HOOD CO., Lowell, Mass. 


who start in to turn out a full day’s work | it is necessary,”’ he said, ‘‘to fiz!) 
| are disciplined by their unions, or at least | kees we will fight within t 
put under a social boycott, being called | hours, and after six months w: 


over 400 bricks a day, whereas an active man ; Henri Bourassa, who moved for 
can readily lay 1000 to 1600 a day. 
British Westinghouse Company is build- | Clayton-Bulwer treaty and the \i\- 
ing a $5,000,000 plant at 
American lines ; and the way in which the | spondence could not be brought ‘| 
building operations have been pushed for- | negotiations were going on. boli! 

ward has been the marvel of English build- 







6 | 
sweaters ”” and “* masters’ men.” | ure their capital, and annex tl! 
Bricklayers in London do not average | to Canada.”” The debate was bro! 


The and correspondence connected 


Manchester on/| dary. The premier said that 


drew his motion, otherwise the | 








ers and workmen. 


The contractors could | Washington might have been in ‘i 
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Practical Peultry Points. 
: there are many who think that ducks 
made profitable as egg producers, is 
t from the many ducks eggs found in 
irkets in the spring. The ducks, es- 
the Pekin, are almost continuous 





..as they lay nearly every day after | 


egin, which may be as early as Feb- 
ind keeping on for several weeks be- 
ey get broody. Many of them also 
iinin the fall. The eggs are larger 
1e ordinary hens, and said to be richer 
ised in cooking. There are some 


profess not to like the flavor of 
wk’s egg, but that others ap- 


‘e them is shown by the fact that 
<ell at a much higher price when 
rst begin, and seldom sell for less 
wenty cents a dozen at wholesale, or 
.-five cents at retail in our Eastern 
ts. The duck also eats coarser food, 
vhile a voracious feeder will gather 
{ their food themselves if allowed 
iberty. They are also housed more 
. than the hen, but they need much 
, keep their houses clean and well 
i, and to keep them there in the morn- 
tilthey have laid theireggs for the 


riter in an exchange says of the 

is and Plymouth Rocks at the recent 

y Show in New York, that ‘a feat- 

the show was the enormous size of 

juals of the layer breeds, showing 

an be done by care, breeding and se- 

itis seldom that such large Brah- 

i Plymouth Rocks are seen in an 

iry poultry yard.’? We are glad that 

are not. We have protested against 
overgrown specimens being used as 

x stock, and they have no more title 
awarded premiums than the under- 

nes, but should be disqualified as soon 
snized. Wehave hadthem in both 

is, and the hens were not good lay- 
the males sure stock getters. 

ng the tirst Brahma chickens we ever 

i was a eockerel that weighed a 
more than thirteen pounds alive,when, 

» remember right, he was not quite six 
ths old. Certainly he was a spring 

en and we did not winter him. He 
showed too much like the Chittagongs that 
ve knew before the war, that could eat off 
top of a flour barrel, and were limited to 
about sixty eggs a year for the hens, and 
three or four chickens out of fifteen eggs. 
he standard calls for birds heavy enough, 


and extra weight or extra length of legs 


ind neck does not give more eggs or better 
birds for the table. 


Poultry dealers in some of the Western 
States are reported as complaining that they 
cannot get as many young birds for market 
this year as usual for the season, and an ex- 
change suggests that it is because the people 
there have a better idea of the profit in keep- 
ing fowl tor egg production, and would not 
sel] their pullets in the fall, hoping to ob- 
tain eggs from them in the winter or next 
spring. Not being familiar with the country 
there,we cannot say how much truth thereis 
in this theory, but we hope it is a correct 
one. Here weare, in the middle of Febru- 
ary, with no eggs in cold storage in Boston, 
although the supply last fall was larger 
than ever before, and but few eggs coming. 
lemand has slackened because many are 
not willing to pay more than afew weeks 
ayo, and think they can and must use them 
less freely than they have done until warmer 
weather causes increased production. 

But cold storage has workeda great 
change in the egg trade. Not many years 
ago eggs were so plenty in April and May or 
lp to the time the hens began to get broody, 
that the poultry keepers thought they were 
scarcely worth taking to market. Now the 
demand for eggs in April and early May to 
be put in storage is such that they sell at 
aliuost as much as at other seasons, even 
though the hens are doing their best. It 

iid be interesting to look back over a 
year’s record now, or on April 1 and see 
how much good fresh eggs have varied in 
priceduring the year, or rather how little, 

ttaking into account the fancy nearby 
ts that go to those who do not care what 
pay, but such eggs asaresoldin the 
liarkets to the greater number of the buyers. 

\nd those eggs graded as choice or se- 
lected fresh, or the eggs from cold storage 
ure sweet and wholesome, and those who 

them are not too fastidious to relish 

Indeed, we doubt if some of those 

» pay the prices of faney eggs, new laid, 

| know the difference if they had some 
were a monthold or had been in cold 


iwe six months. 
poultry keeper or person who has 
that a specialty, to the exclusion of 
everything else, is usually selected to 
it the Farmers’ Institutes, to instruct 
farmers how to keep and care for 
r poultry. It may be that they are the 


uformed, and thus the best fitted 
part useful knowledge, but we 


thought as we read what they had 
that they were apt to get a little 
ivring to some of the audience. When 
talk about thousands of fowls, acres of 
incubator cellars with a half 
or more 200-egg machines running 
f the year, or at least most of the 
months, and steam-heated brooder 
s, are they not a little over the head of 
vho are they to listen to them. Such 
ineans the investment of hundreds if 
susands of dollars in capital, an expe- 
which would make advice unneces- 
ind not only devoting one’s whole 
the business, but the employment of 
i¢ Ip. 
-inuch like the advice we used to hear 
i tilty years ago, for the farmer to try 
» better cows by getting a $5000 Short- 
ill: advice which those whose farms 
ot valued at over $1900, with possibly 
tage of $500 on that, and whose two 
© COWS were assessed at $15 to $20 
uld not well follow. Another bit of 
ivice in those days was that farmers 
il swamp lands worth about $5 an 
‘ould expend $150 per acre to have 
e drained. The advice may have 
-0od, but we never learned that the 
's were willing to loan them the 
and wait for the future crops to 
uem. 


irds, 


we believe that almost every man 

is a tract of land from five to 640 acres 

‘eep poultry. He should havea 
- vmfortable building, or more than 
them, and enclosed yards for them. 
inber may be twenty-five or 250, ac- 
.'o his knowledge of the business, 


his family, especially those too 
or too old to share in the more labo- 
“ork of the farm. He should care for 


ould grow from three to seven chick- 


selecting the best stock he grows 
- ““» his tlock another year up to their 
— ers, should market the others. By so 
"Swe think he could realize a fair profit, 


to | 


‘help that he may expect from mem- | 


'“ see that they were properly cared for. | 


“ch year for every old fowl kept, and | 


| of from $1 to $3 per head, on his original 
stock, and that without hindering the other 
| farm work, which he may think more im- 
| portant, to any considerable extent. If the 
| time comes when he thinks best to devote 
himself entirely to the poultry business, 
then let the specialist give him instructions. 
j 7S 
Poultry and Game. 

The poultry supply continues good, with 
but a light demand, and Western lots are 
certainly easier, though fresh-killed North- 








ern and Eastern chickens are steady. Choice | 


| large roasting chickens bring 18 to 20 cents 
and broilers 20 to 25 cents, with fair to good 
chickens 12 to 14 cents. Very few fowl 
bring over 13 cents and most lots are 11 to 12 


cents. Choice pigeons are $1.25 a dozen, 
common to good 75 cents to $1.25. 
‘Choice large sqnabs in demand at 


$2.50 to $3 a dozen, but the class from 
$1.50 to $2.25 sell hard. Western dry- 
packed stock in barrels in fair demand 
but must be bargain prices. There are 
some choice chickens that bring 14 cents, 
but the bulk are 11 to 13 cents. Fowls 
114 cents for selected large, and 103 to 11 
cents for fair to good. Choice large capons 
are very scarce and held at 16 to 17 cents, 
with small to medium 13 to 15 cents. Ducks, 
| good to choice, 14 to 16 cents, and geese at 
10 to 12 cents. Choice young hen turkeys 





are scarce at 165 cents headed and drawn, | 
choice hens and toms sell at 15 to 16 cents, | 


mixed lots 155 cents, old toms 12 to 13 cents, 
and poor No. 29to11 cents. Barrel stock 
nearly the same this week. Live poultry in 
light receipt. Fowl in demand at 11 to 114 
cents, chickens at 10 to 11 cents, and old 
roosters dull at 5 to 6 cents. 

Game is dull, but little fresh-killed coming 
in. Grouse from storage $2 to $2.50 a pair 
and quail $2 to 83a dozen. Some wild geese 
sold last week at $1 each and brant Sla 
pair. Small shore ducks, as coots, teal, 
widgeons, whistlers, ete., come in at 30 to 60 
cents a pair, but they are mostly thin in 
flesh. Canvasback jn storage at 50 cents to 
$2.50 a pair and red heads 50 cents to $1.50. 
Venison and other wild game in storage, 
with little call and prices remaining steady. 


Worticultural, 


Fungous Fruit Diseases. 

Prof. M. B. Waite of the United States 
Department of Agriculture recently lectured 
before the society in its hall on Huntington 
avenue on ‘*‘ Fungous Diseases of Fruits.’ 
His lecture was illustrated by a large num- 
ber of lantern slides. 
follows: 

“Pear leaf blight, caused by the fungus 
Entomosporium maculatum, produces small 
round spots on the foliage, and causes the 
leaves to drop early in the season. 
produces ugly hard spots onthe fruit, fre- 
quently causing it to crack open. It is 


He spoke, in part, as | 


of the diseases of the peach, and has utterly 


It also | 
| important to the orchardist. The disease | 


readily preventable by spraying with bor- | 


deaux mixture, about three treatments being 
necessary on orchard trees. The first should 
be made as soon asthe foliage is well out, 
about three weeks after the bloom sheds, 
and the other two at intervals of ten days to 
two weeks. : 

‘* The quince spot and the leaf blight of 
the quince is caused by the same fungus, 
and is preventable by the same treatment. 
However, the first treatment should be 
slightly earlier in the case of the quinces. 
Pear stocks and quince stocks in the nur- 
sery suffer severely from defoliation caused 
by this fungus. The treatment in this case 
should be more complete, the first spraying 
being made as soon as the first leaves are 
expanded, and about six treatments are 
necessary, at intervals of ten days to two 
weeks. 

* Apple scabis one of the well-known 
pests of apple orchards, especially in the 
North. It is caused by the fungus Fus- 
cladium. A like species produces the pear 
scab, a similar disease of the pear. These 
diseases are also readily preventable by 
spraying with bordeaux. The treatment, 
however, should begin early in the season, 
as soon as the buds have burst from the 
cluster and exposed the individual flower 
buds. About three or five treatments are 
necessary. 

‘The bitter rot of the apple is a very 
serious pest in Mazyland, Virginia to Miss- 
ouri, and southward. While scab is partic- 
ularly bad toward the North, bitter rot takes 
its place toward the South. The treatment 
for bitter rot should be about the same as 
for apple scab, but the results of spraying 
have not always been satisfactory. In the 
mountains of Virginia, both bitter rot and 
apple scab occur, the latter attacking the 
Winesaps, while the former attacks the York 
Imperial and Newtown Pippin. 

‘Canker is the term applied to several 
diseases which attack the bark of apples, 
pears and other fruit trees. This type of 
disease can usually be prevented by spray- 
ing with Bordeaux mixture. Where it has 
already appeared on the trees, it should be 
cut out as much as possible, the wounds, 
where large, coated with paint or liquid 
grafting wax, and then the trees thoroughly 
sprayed in early spring until they are blue 
with rather thick Bordeaux mixture. 

‘‘ The black rot of the grape still main- 
tains its position as the most serious pest 
of this fruit over a large portion of the 
country. The cestruction wrought by it in 
the Niagara vineyards of North Carolina 
this last season was almost complete, and 
the Delawares were seriously injured in 
spite of more or less spraying. No dis- 


‘not known to scientific men, but it may 


' contagious parasitic disease, but no germ 


eases, however, have been more thoroughly | 
demonstrated as susceptible to treatment | 
than the black rot and mildew of the grape, | 
although we regret to say that the annnal | 


losses from these diseases still continue to 
be large. The first treatment should be 
made with Bordeaux mixture just as the 
buds are swelling. The second treatment 
may be made when the grapes are in bud, a 
third just after the fruit has set, and the 
fourth and fifth at intervals of ten days to 
two weeks. If spraying is deemed neces- 
sary after the fruit is from two-thirds to 


three-fourths grown, an ammoniacal solu-| longer on the plant and do more work. In 


tion of copper carbonate should be used in- 
stead of the bordeaux to avoid discolora- 
tion of the ripe fruit. 

‘Pear blight is one of the most destruc- 
tive pests of pomaceous fruits. It is caused 
by the microbe bacillus amylovorus, one 
of the bacteria. This germ works in the 
blossoms, young fruits and fleshy bark, 
killing these tender sneculent tissues and 
resulting frequently in the death of the 


entire tree. The disease enters the tree 
normally through the nectary of the bloom, 


and is carried from flower to flower and 
from tree to tree by bees and other in- 
sects, which are visiting the flowers for 
their honey. It also enters the tree through 
| the tender tips of young shoots, but even 
here insect punctures and insect distribu- 
tion are probably necessary. The tree re- 
sists the inroads of the blight quite strongly, 
and in a majority of cases successfully, 
the resistance depending ona number of 
| different factors. In the majority of cases 
| of infection of pear blight, the blight dies 
out during the summer time completely. 
|Ina few cases, however, the disease gets 


| sprayed on apples, pears, quinces and 


| leaves darker green,and enables them to 
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into the fleshy bark of the limbs or body 
and remains alive over winter. These 
cases, which I call hold-over blight, start | 
the infection on the blossoms the next 
spring. The remedy for pear blight con- 
sists especially in cutting out the hold- 
over blight in the fall of the year. The 
work should be done very thoroughly and 
carefully, cutting from six inches toa foot 
below the lowest discoloration. The trees 
should then be examined very carefully the 
next spring, just before the blossoms open, 
to be sure that no cases have escaped. Cui- 
ting out during spring or summer when the | 
foliage is on is beneficial always, but may 
not necessarily be effective in eradicating 
the pest. About two to three weeks after 
the blooms have shed, itis an important 
time to inspect the pear orchard for blos- | 
som blight, and the prompt removal ofa | 
few cases at this time may be very bene- 
ficial. 

** Peach yellows is one of the most serious 





eluded all efforts by scientific men to find 
out its cause. There are many things, how- 
ever, known aboutthe yellows which are 


is a communicable one, spreading rapidly 
from tree totree and from orchard to or- 
chard. The method of communication is 


be artificially communicated by budding 
from diseased trees. As no such process 
takes place in the orchard, there must 
be some other way by which the disease 
is transmitted. The disease behaves like a 


or microbe has ever been found. Strange | 
to say, the disease can be prevented as 
thoroughly and satisfactorily as any known 
plant disease, although the common opin- | 
ion of horticulturists is to the contrary. 
By promptly removing diseased trees at the 
very first symptoms of the disease, it is 
possible to keep it entirely in control in an 
orchard or in a region. 

** The rosette is a very similar disease to 
the yellows, but is restricted to the South, 
so far as is known, it being limited mainiy 
to the State of Georgia. This disease is 
very much quicker in its action than the 
yellows. The first symptoms appear on the | 
tree in the spring, and frequently they are 
dead by August and never survive the 
year. 

‘“* The little peach disease is a compara- 
tively local disease in Michigan and New 
York State, but is very severe in a few! 
localities. The main symptoms of little | 
peach are the reduced size of the fruit, the | 
belating of the fruit, the yellow color of the | 
foliage without apparent cause, and the | 

| 


diminution of twig growth, and finally the 
gradual death of the tree, limb by limb. | 
Careful investigation of this disease has | 
sho-vn it to be distinct from the yellows and | 
rosette, and to be due toa root parasite, a | 
minute fungus growing on the feeding roots. | 

“The Monilia fungus, causing rot of | 
peaches, plums and other fruits, is one of 
the worst pests of the stone fruits. This | 
fungus is greatly favored by wet weather 
and does an enormous amount of damage | 
in the Atlantic coast States from New Eng- 
land to Florida. The past season it was 
particularly destructive from Marylaud | 
southward to Georgia. By far the larger | 
part of the early peachcrop of Georgia was | 
destroyed by it, and in some orchards in 
Virginia the entire crop was taken, both | 
early and late. It is a disease that is | 
greatly favored by wet seasons and largely | 
disappears when long periods. of drought | 
occur at the ripening time. Persistent ef- | 
forts have been made by a large number of | 
investigators for the past five or six years 
to treat this disease by spraying. Various 
fungicides have been employed, and differ- 
ent times and numbers of treatments have 
been used. The results, we regret to say, 
have not been satisfactory. There seems 
to be but little trouble in preventing the 
Monilia, at least greatly reducing it in an 
average season, although in a very wet 
season this part of the programme cannot 
always be fully carried out. The main diffi- 
culty comes f:om the injury to the peach 
trees by spraying. Bordeaux mixture 


also on potatoes and many other plants, has 
a distinctly beneficial effect on the plant 
aside from its fungicidal value. It increases 
the amount of chlorophyll, making the 
stand more drought and heat. They persist 
case of the potato, at least, they assimilate 
more starch. There are probably minute 
amounts of copper salts absorbed into the 
leaves, producing this beneficial or tonic 
effect. On the other hand, the peach and 
the Japanese plum, as well as some other 
plants, are injured by the copper spray. 

“The peach leaf curl is one of the few 
fungous diseases of the peach that is easily 
preventable by spraying, for the reason 
that the spraying in this case is Gone just 
as the buds’are swelling. Ordinary stand- 
ard bordeaux mixture should be used fo 
the purpose. 

‘“‘ There 1s a great deal of very bad bor- 
deaux used in spraying, and it is possible 
to mix the bluestone and lime in such a 
manner as to make vast differences in the 
mixture. ‘The correct bordeaux mixture 
should be sky-blue in color, of a very fine 
grain, and should settle very slowly. The 
copper must be completely neutralized by 
the lime. ‘To make good bordeaux, it 
is usually best to prepare stock solutions 
of both the lime and the copper sulphate, 





containing One pound toa gallon of water in 
each case. 
lons of bordeaux dilute the lime with 
twenty-five gallons of waterand the blue- 
stone with an equal amount, and pour these 


quickly into a third vessel, stirring rapidly. | 


The quality of the lime is very important. 
A good grade of stone lime should be used 


which will slack up evenly into a fine paste, | 


which will dilute into a smooth, creamy 
mixture. 


tubs, and then run by gravity through a 
rubber hose into the receptacle. 
bordeaux mixture should contain six 
pounds of bluestone, four pounds of lime 


to fifty gallons of water, and is known as | 


the 6-4-50 formula. Strong bordeaux may 
be made with half the amount of water for 


| spraying in winter time on dormant trees. 


For spraying peach foliage, dilute bordeaux 


containing three pounds of bluestone, nine 
pounds of lime and fifty gallons of water is 
| to be preferred. This will be known as the 


3-9-50 formula.’’ 


in 


The Hay Trade. 

There has been smaller shipments of hay 
to distributing points during the week, but 
cars that have been sidetracked came in, and 
as in many places the streets were not in 
condition for heavy trucking, there has been 
but little improvement in amount of local 
trade, but export demand has been good at 
Eastern markets, and there has been no ac- 





| eumulation of stocks, and a rise in prices of 


choice at some poiats. 
Boston received 551 cars of hay, but 403 


were billed for export and 13 cars of straw. | 


Corresponding week last year 272 cars of 
hay, of which 162 were billed for export, 
and 20 cars of straw. Best grades are firm, 
choice timothy at $17.50 to $18 for large 
bales and $16.50 to $17 for small, No. 1 
$16 to $17, No. 2814 to $15, No. 3 and 
clover mixed $12 to $13. Clover $12 to 
$12.50. Straw quiet at $15 to $16 for long 


rye, $11 to $12 for tangled rye, and $9.50 to | 


$10.50 for vat. = 
Few realize the increase in exports of hay 
from this port. During January there were 


| 107,120 bales exported, against 18,300 last 


year, and during February there were 123,- 


215 bales, and in February, 1901, 32,020 bales, 
/ a gain of 190,213 bales over same two months 
| last year. 
ried 27,791 bales, of which 14,218 bales went | 


Last week, three steamships car- 


on the Ultonia, 2871 carloads or about 401,- 


940 bales have been received from Canada | 


for export, beside perhaps one-third as much 
more for local use. 
New York received from railroads 5730 


tons, against 6980 tons for same week last | 
year, and 150 tons of straw; exports were | 
The trade has been dull, as is | 


28,665 bales. 
usual near the last, but the light receipts 
have caused a general advance in prices. 


| Prime timothy is $19 in large or small bales. 
No. 1 $18, No. 2 $17, No. 3 $13 to $14, ship- | 
| ping $11 to $13, clover the same and clover 
| mixed $11.50 to $13. Rye straw No. 1 $16, 


No. 2 $15 to $15.50, oat $10 and wheat $9 
to $13.50. In Jersey City, prime No. 1 and 


| No. 2 about 50 cents a ton less than in New 


York, but lower grades the same. 

The Hay Trade Journal gives highest 
prices at $19in New York, Jersey City 
$18.50, Boston $18, New Orleans $17.50, 
Nashville $16.50, Baltimore, 
and Richmond $15.50, Norfolk, St. Louis 


and Pittsburg $15, Memphis $14.50, Chicago | 
$14, Milwaukee and Kansas City $13.50, | 
Cincinnati $13.25, Buffalo $13, Duluth $11.50 | 
' and Minneapolis $11. 
The Montreal Trade Bulletin says: There | 


is an easier feeling in the hay trade, and 


dealers who refused to sell No. 2 some time | 
ago at $8.50 f. 0. b. ‘at country points, ex- | 


pecting prices to goto $12 per ton, havesince 
been glad to accept $7.75 and $8f. o. b. 


Owing to bad roads, however, in many sec- | 


tions of the interior deliveries have beén 
impeded. A feature in the situation is the 
large quantities of Canadian hay going for- 
ward tothe English markets, and a further 
drop in prices there is expected. 


2 
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Domestic and Foreign Fruit. 

Apples are in moderate supply, but light 
demand. Receipts were 3563 barrels last 
week, with exports of 534 barrels, same 
week last year receipts were 8320 barrels. 
Prices practically unchanged. Spy and No. 
1 Maine Baldwins $4 to $5, No.1 Greening 
$3.75 to $4.25. Common Baldwin and Green- 
ing $3.25 to $3.75, Gano $4.25, Ben Davis 
$3.50 to $4.25. Talman Sweet $2.50 to $3.50, 
mixed varieties $3 to $4 and No. 2 all kinds 
$2.50 to $3.25. Cranberries in light supply 
and firm, Cape Cod fancy late $7 to $8, 
choice sound $5.50 to $6.50, common to good 
$4 to $5, crates $2 to $2.50and Jersey boxes 
$1.75. Florida strawberries dull, a few 
choice at 40 cents a quart, but most sales at 
25 to 35 cents. A few Catawba! grapes 
from cold storage at 20 cents a basket. 

Florida oranges in fair supply. Selected 
counts bright $3.25 to $3.50, good to choice 
bright $3 to $3.25, and Russet $2.75 to $3. 
Large fruit, 96 counts $2 to $2.50. Indian 
River bright $3.75 to $4. Tangerines scarce 
at $6 to $7. Grape fruit in demand, good to 
choice $6.50 to $8 a box. Jamaica oranges 
at $5.50 a barrel $2.75 a box, and grape fruit 
$12 to $15 a barrel, $6.50a box. California 
Navels 96 112 and 126 counts, choice $2.75 to 
$3, fancy $3 to $3,.25—150, 176, 200 and 
216 counts, fancy $3.25, choice $3 to $3.25. 
Seedlings scarce and sell at same rates. 


To make, for instance, fifty gal- | 


For the purpose of more readily | 
mixing the lime and bluestone solutions, | 
I have devised several arrangements by | 
which the two can be diluted in barrels or | 


Standard | 


Philadelphia | 


Valencias, ordinary $4.50, extra large $5 to 
$5.50a case. California grape fruit $3.50 to 
$3.25, and Jemons, ordinary to fancy $2.25, to 
$3.50. Messina and Palermo lemons, 300 
counts, good to choice $2.75 to $3, fancy 
$3.25. Malaga grapes cleaning up at $3.50 
to $6 a cask. Florida pineapples, smooth 
Cayenne $3.50 to $4.50 a case, figs at 12 to 18 
cents a pound, dates at 4 to 44 cents, 
bananas $1.50 to $2.50 a stem. 


<> 
cea 


Vegeta bles In Boston Marke. 


The wet and cloudy weather has delayed 
the growth of hothouse products, and South- 
ern shipments have been light, while some 
cause, perhaps the mud and bad roads more 
than anything else, has caused a scarcity 
of the usual supply of winter vegetables so 
that prices have taken a sharp advance on 
many things. 
a bushel, carrots 75 to 85 cents, and parsnips 





$1.25. Flat turnips are dull 35 to 40 cents a 
French $1.25. Onions in only moderate sup- 
ply and sound lots are firm at $4 to $4.25a 
barrel, Havana $2.50 to $2.60 a crate and 
Spanish $3.50 a case. Leek are 50 cents a 
dozen and shallots 15 cents a quart. Radish 





good at $4to$5a box. Salsify Sia dozen, 
artichokes $1.50 a bushel and French 
artichokes $3.50 a dozen. Cucumbersscarce 
at $14 to $18 per hundred for No. 1, No. 
2 at about half price. Florida peppers 
$2 to $3 acarrier. Some egg plant coming 
very poor at $4 to $5 acase. Southern to- 
| matoes in fair demand at $3 to $3.50 for 
| six-basket carrier and hothouse 25 cents a 
/pound. Hubbard squash firm at $100 a ton, 
and Marrow when offered $80 to $85. South- 
ern summer $2 a bushel crate. Asparagus 
scarce and small at $3.50 to $5 a dozen. 
Rhubarb 10 cents a pound and mushrooms 
50 to 75 cents. 


$1.35 to $1.50 a barrel, and red cabbage 81a 
| box. 
$2.50 to $3.25 a case as to size and quality 
A few sprouts yet at 20 ceats a quart. Nor- 
folk kale 60 cents to $1.25 a barrel. Norfolk 
spinach coming rather poor, $1to $2.50a 
barrel, and Baltimore $1.50 to $3.25. Lettuce 
75 cents to $1.25 a box of three dozen. Beet 
greens 85 cents, dandelions $1.50and parsley 
| $1.25.a box.. Endive, fair to good, $1.50 to 


$1.25 to $1.50, and romaine $1.75 to $2. 
Florida string beans in fair supply, but 
| many not choice, $3 to $4a crate. Califor- 

nia peas in but small supply at $6 to $8 for 
| three-peck crates. 


| and demand fairly good and steady. Aroos- 


| took Green Mountain extra 84 to 85 cents, 
_ fair to good 80 to 83 cents. Hebrons, extra 


Beets are from $1.15 to $1.25 | 


California cauliflower varying from | 


$2, fancy large $2.50 to $3 per dozen, escarol | 





85 cent to $1,and even some fancy up to) 


box, yellow 75 to 90 cents a barrel, and white | 


Rain and sweat 
have no effect on 
harness treated 
with Eureka Hare 
ness Oil. It re- 


sists the damp, 
keeps theleath- ) 
er soft and pli- 
abie Stitches 
do not break. 
No rough sur- 
face to chafe 





| cents, heavy 6 to 6} cents, good 54 to 6} cents, 


plenty at 25 cents a dozen, and celery fair to | 


Cabbages are in only moderate supply at | 


80 to 83 cents, fair to good 78 to 80 cents. | 


| Rose 75 to 78 cents and Dakota Red 70 to 75 
cents. Prince Edward Island Dakota Red 


| 75 to 78 cents and Chenangoes 70 to 75 cents. | 


Belgium $1.75 to $2. 
small supply. Jersey double-heads irregu- 
lar in quality from $2.50 to $4 a barrel, 
while small lots of Vineland cloth-heads 
sold at $5 to $5.50. 
—-_-_ +a 

—RBradstreet’s reports exports of wheat for 

the week 3,234,540 bushels, against 3,609,435 last 





Scotch, 168-pound sacks, $2 to $2.10, and | 
Sweet potatoes are in| 


light 43 to 54 cents, backs 6 to 8} cents, rattles 43 
to 53 cents, chucks 6} to 7} cents, short ribs 8 to 
13 cents, rounds 6 to 9 cents, rumps 9 to 13 cents, 
rumps and loins 10 to 15 cents, loins 13 to 118 
cents. 

— Pork and lard are unchanged: Heavy backs 
$20.50, medium 819,75, long cut $20.50, lean 
ends $21, bean pork $16.75 to $17.50. fresh ribs 11 
cents, smoked shoulders’9} cents, lard 10} cents, 
in pails 11} to 114 cents, hams 12 to 12} cents, 
skinned hams 13 cents, sausage 10 cents, Frank- 
furt sausage 9} cents, boiled hams 17 to 174 cents, 
bacon 124 to 13} cents, bolognas 9 cents, pressed 
hams 12 cents, raw leaf lard 11} cents, rendered 
leaf lard 11} cents, in pails 12 to 12} cents, pork 
tongues $22.50, loose salt pork 103 cents, briskets 
11 cents, sausage meat 9} cents, Quaker scrapple 
10 cents, country dressed hogs 7} cents. 

——The Massachusetts Fruit Growers Associa- 
tion meet at Horticultural Hall, Worcester, Mass., 
on March 12 and 13. Lectures on March 12 by 
Prof. F. A. Waugh of Burlington, Vt., and Hon. 
J. H. Hale of Glastonbury, Ct.; on Mareh 13 by 
H. E. Van Deman, Washington, D. C., and in 
afternoon by J. W. Clark, North Hadley, Prof. 
S. T. Maynard, Amherst, W. H. Blodget, Worces- 
ter, and Mrs. Alice E. Whitaker, Boston. 

—The visible supply of grain inthe United 
States and Canada, March 1, was 54,093,000 bush- 
els of wheat, 10,333,000 bushels of corn, 4,246,000 
bushels of oats, 2,193,000 bushels of rye and 2,038,- 
000 bushels of barley. Compared with a week 
previous, this shows a decrease of 292,000 bushels 
of wheat, 456,000 bushels of corn, 65,000 bushels of 
rye and 78,000 bushels of barley, with an increase 
of 182,000 bushels of oats. One year ago the sup- 
ply was 57,234,000 bushels of wheat, 19,764,000 


: | bushels of corn, 10,550,000 bushels of vats 1,163,000 
Receipts of potatoes have been moderate, | t ; 


bushels of rye and 1,530,000 bushels of barley. 

—The world’s exports of grain last week 
were reported as 6,057,540 bushels of wheat from 
six countries, and 3,992,664 bushels of corn from 
three countries. Of this there were 3,233,540 
bushels of wheat and 312,664 bushels of corn from 
the United States. 

——Egg receipts have been light, and dealers 
take only enough for a day’s trade. Near-by and 
cape fancy sell readily at 32 cents. Eastern and 
Northern choice fresh, and Western fancy and 


| selected at 31 to 32 cents, with fair to good lots 


29 to 30 cents, nearly all arriving in good condi- 
tion. An increased supply is expected soon. 
Receipts for February were only 29,596 cases. In 


| February last year 59,431 cases were received. 


| week: and 4,494,635 last year; since July 1, 180,- | 


166,433 bushels, against 151,122,735 last year. 
| Corn for the week aggregated 312,664 bushels, 
against 267,830 last week and 3,582,943 last year; 
since July 1, 23,119,254 bushels, against 145,548,- 
162 last year. 

The total shipments of boots and shoes 
from Boston this week have been 76,088 cases, 
against 83,927 cases last week; corresponding 
period last year, 87,026. The total shipments 
| thus far in 1902 have been 806,367 cases, against 

764,680 cases in 1901. 

—tThe exports of dairy products from New 
| York last week included 1356 packages of butter 
to Liverpool and 105 packages to London, most 
of both being renovated butter shipped from the 
West and 3517 boxes of cheese to Liverpool, 1573 
to London, 4410 to Bristol, 1253 to Newcastle, 1000 
to Leeth and Dundee and 50 to Glasgow, a total 
of 1461 packages of butter_and 11,803 boxes of 
cheese. 

— Exports from Boston for the week ending 
| Feb. 28, were valued at $1,221,749 and imports at 
$1,376,380. Excess of imports $154,631. Corre- 
sponding week last year exports were $3,240,670, 
and imports were $1,650,090. Excess of exports 
$1,360,580. Since Jan. 1exports have been $16,- 
028,175, and imports $10,938,019. Excess of ex- 
ports $5,090,156. Corresponding period last year 
exports were $25,514,889, and imports were $10,- 
73,699. Excess of exports $15,441,290. 

——Exports of live stock and dressed beef from 
| last week included 2497 cattle, 12,129 quar- 
ters of beef from Boston; 2358 cattle, 1525 
sheep, 14,079 quarters of beef from New York; 
719 cattle, 1630 sheep from Baltimore; 300 cattle, 





1511 sheep from Portland; and 292 cattle from 

Newport News, a total of 6766 cattle, 4666 sheep, 

26,688 quarters of beef from all ports. Of this 
| 3235 cattle, 600 sheep, 7500 quarters of beef went 
to London; 3279 cattle, 4051 sheep, 17,988 quarters 
of beef to Liverpool; 1200 quarters or beef to 
Southampton ; 252 catile to Glasgow; and 15sheep 
| to Bermuda. 

—Beef very dull. Very choice sides 94 
cents, extra sides 9 to 9} cents, heavy 8} to 8} 
cents, good 8 to 8} cents, light grass and cows 7 
to 8 cents, extra hinds 11} to 12 cents, good 9} to 
11 cents, light 8} to9 cents, extra fores 64 to 7 


Special Medicine Chest 
FOR CATS. 





WALNUT TONIC PILLS, - PRICE 25 CENTS 
WALNUT WORM PILLS, - PRICE 25 CENTS 
WALNUT FIT PILLS, - PRICE 25 CENTS 
WALNUT BOWEL PILLS, PRICE 25 CENTS 


Articles of unquestionable value. Tested by 
most prominent fanciers. Taken easily by lodg- 
ing in bits of bread, fish or meat. Sent by mail 
on receipt of price. 

Cc. N. CRITTENTON CO., 
115 Fulten St., New York City. 


480 quarters of beef from Philadelphia; 600 cattle, | 








| 


| 


| 
| 
| 


| 





——Muttons and lambs are in dull request, vith 
prices rather easy: Lambs 8} to 10 cents, fancy 
and Brightons 9 to 104 cents, yearlings 6 to 9 
cents, muttons 7 to 9 cents, fancy 7} to 9§ cents, 
veals 9 to 104 cents, fancy and Brightons 10} to 
11 cents. 


GRAVES’ MANGE CURE 


For Dogs, Cats, Horses, Cattle and 
Sheep. All Skin Diseases they are 
subject to can be cured by this 
valuable remedy. Also 


GRAVES’ MEDICATED SOAP 


For Fleas and Lice for Dogs, Cats 
and Horses. Sure to kill them quick. 


PORTLAND STREET 
Boston, Mass. 





No. 11 










If you havea kitten or are interested 
in them you should send for circular 
how to feed and proper tonics for them. 
WALNUT RIDGE FARMS 
Box 2023, Boston, Mass. 





POULTRY KEEPING. 


HOW TO MAKE $500 A YEAR 
KEEPING POULTRY. 


A 48-Page Illustrated Book, Te 
Hew to Do It, and All About Profite 
able Poultry Raising. 


Containing Chapters on How to Make $500 a year 
Roeping oultry; Poultry Yards and Houses 
Choice of Breeds; Care_of Poultry; Setting the 
Hen and Incubation; Hatching and Care 
Chicks; Fattening and Preparing Pouitry for 
Market; Diseases of pee k Ducks, Geese an 
Turkeys; Caponizing; Receipts and Incubatorsg 
Use of Green Bone for Poultry, etc. 

Sent to any address on receipt of twenty-five 
cents. Stamps taken. Mention the PLOUGHe 


MAN. 
WALNUT COMPANY, 
Bex 3254, Boston, Mass. 





| TURKEY 








) 


HOW TO 
GROW THEM 


Ne book ia existence gives an adequate 
f the »— tts Govelegment 


feodiag, rear and marke 
beautiful and ee ritable 

The present book is an effort to fill 
this gap. It is based apen Goamperionse 
of the most successful experts in turke 
growing, both as breeders of fancy st 
and as raisers of turkeys for market. 

The out of nearly 


200 essays submi y the most success- 
in America are em. 
bodied, and there is also given one essay 


on turkey culture, from different parts of 
country, including Canada and New 

Brunswick, that the reader may see what 

ways have proven success: 

localit» 


Profusely Illustrated. Cloth, J2mo 
Price, Postpaid, $1.00. 


Address 


MASS. PLOUGHMAN 
BOSTON. 
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There are also some Spanish Americans 
in Boston. 





> 
>>> 


And, after all, it is pleasant to be able to 
think in English. 





~->--- 

The footsteps of the Horse Show may be 
heard in the distance. 
->-- 

How much longer can we get along with- 
out what we have given up? 

-—_<_- 

The Pope is an old man to have two birth- 
day celebrations at the same time. 
><> 

Judging by the first house that came to 
Boston by freight, we fear the second. 

> 

It is now time for some one to remark that 
Mr. Bryan always did like an uphill job. 

aia 

Its upholders to the contrary, the death 
penalty will sooner or later abolish itself. 
~->> 

A great many questions of precedence 
have been settled during the last week or 
two. 
































+> + 

Promotion is an excellent thing, but it is 

better for the young to he promoted than 
to try to promote. 


>> -  —-— 
Chelsea has also had her chief of police 
removed. The city is sometimes said to be 
slow, but it usually follows the fashion. 
><> 
Who shall say that Gotham is heartless. A 
place has been discovered where even abie- 


bodied beggars are supplied with crutches. 
- > 


One of the saddest stories of the week is 
that of the student driven insane by over- 
work in an effort to pay his way to an edu 
cation. 














ee Se eee ed ee 
Miss Alice Roosevelt is going to Cuba. 
When she comes back perhaps she will be 
able to turn the eyes of Congress in the 
same direction. 
> + 
We may not agree with Dr. Savage in the 
matter of departed spirits, but he will find 
much sympathy in his attacks upon estenta- 
tious jewelry. 





= igi ee 

March came in likealamb; but perhaps 
the floods roared sufficiently to even things 
up, and permit the month to go out without 
undue rampings. 
— Sn aid 

In the case of the murder just now most 
prominently before the public, there seem to 
be a good many persons who think that the 
victim got just about what he deserved. 

eStart 

It is certainly unkind to say that portraits 
of State auditors are not of historical value ; 
the statement, at least, does not apply to 
their accounts. 














+> 

‘* Ah, the romantic mystification of these 
honeymoon.” Ah, indeed, when the great 
public gets to discussing the movements 
of the honeymooners! 
ig eeeeeage a 

$249,753.46 is the sum eaten up by the fire 
demon during January. Here is another 
fellow that modern civilization finds it diffi- 
cult to reduce to idleness. 


>> 
>> 











Fortunately for the prince, the custom of | 


writing poetic remembrances in autograph 
albums and then presenting the result is no 
longer an American custom. 

Some of the churches of Boston are being 
looted in time of peace. Religion is usually | 
more sacred except when it belongs dis- 
tinectly to somebody who has just been 
whipped. 





| 
| 


+--+ 


Either the clergy is not afraid of sea- | 
sickness, orthe navy is considered a fine | 
field for clerical labor, if we may judge | 
from tre four hundred applications for a | 
single vacancy. 
>>> — | 

Groton has resumed, and the boys a 
soon sympathize with the inevitable fact 
that you can’t have your cake and eat it, 
too. The Easter recess has been taken be- 
tween meals. 

————___> <> oe -___—_——_- 

‘* Eternal vigilance,” remarked the city 
marshall of Springfield, as he thoughtfully 
removed his eyes from a local nickel-in-the- 
slot picture machine, “‘ is sometimes its own 


reward.’’ 











feb Pt 

The stage occasionally presents interest- 
ing contrasts. Here, for example, is John 
Storm bothered in his private capacity by 
the efforts of his divorced wife to receive 
alimony. 








ress cpa 

A man of seventy, down in Connecticut, 
has married his twenty-six-years-old house- 
keeper. Thus things even themselves up if 
we cast our eyes over a broad enough field 


of observation. 


> 
>_> 


The suffragists have made a step forward 
without knowing it. Woman is rivaling | 
man as an expert dog fancier, and here is | 
proof positive of an advance in decision. 
-~>- 

There is a rumor in New York that the | 
sports are going to buy a vessel for the pur- 
pose of holding prize fights beyond the reach | 
ofthe authorities. It thus appears that a | 
reform administration may even compel a | 
sport to take to water. 


o> 
> 


That new thoroughfare presents an inter 
esting puzzle. Everybody admits the need 
of it, but when or where can the city spare 
enough of the district in question to make a 
wider street for the benefit of the rest of it? 

<> oe 

Bostock’s Arena has one bear less, and it 
is said that Harvard is to have one pelt more 
for its museum. Meantime the tigress is 
meditating overafew moments of really 
interesting experience. 




















The German veterans were easily the fa- 
vored group at the Public Library reception. 
Each of them, in fact, had a little reception 
all by himself. ‘I’m glad they’re here,” 
said Mayor Collins. 

The opinion of a majority of governors 
that the time of inaugurating the President 
might very well be changed may very well 
be taken as expert opinion. They all of 
them know what it is like to be inaugu- 
rated. ns Sa 


Somebody really ought to stop the bar- 
ber who advertised as follows in the lead- 
ing daily: ‘‘ Gentlemen! everybody but you 
comes tomy shop.” But perhaps that 1s 
what he meant. 











Mayor Carter Harrison is endeavoring to 


reduce his own salary, and will probably 
succeed in doing so. Here is an example 

















| 1902 should be agreat year in history. 


| must necessarily be quite considerable, but 


| can keep up the standard of the herd, and 


| will be so great as to eat up the profits. 


make the animal unprofitable. 
milker is also to some extent an unprofit- 
able animal. Time is money on the dairy, 
especially at milking time, and anything 


that tends to consume it increases the cost 
of the business. 


a good deal upon the start we give the trees, 
as well as their condition at the time of 
transplanting. 
found comparatively young trees better 
suited to the new orchard than older ones. 
The latter cannot stand transplanting so 
well as the former, and at the end of five or 
ten years the older trees have really little, if 
any, advantage over the young ones. 
year-old trees,I believe, do better for the 
new orchard than the fourand five-year-old | gs 


for the mayor of other. cities that need 
money. Chicago is not the only one. 





Blackmail is a hard habit to break off in 
Gotham, even when the protectors of the 
peace are under an honest administration. 
The fact was inevitable in view of the ease 
with which the uniformed blackmailer is 
able to pocket his money. The authorities, 
however, ought to be able to make the 
operation gradually a very expensive risk 
for operators. 


» 
p> 


Our Royal Guest. 


Boston had on its best winter clothes for 
the visit of the prince on Thursday, snd all 
the events of the day went off beautifully as 
planned. The people inthe streets were 
sufficiently but not too interested, the hosts 
of the occasion were courteous without being 
fullsome. For once our public ofticials of all 
political colors and creeds ate together in 
admirable amity, and the prince left behind 
him here, as in every other American city 
‘ that he has visited, an excellent impression 
as a cultivated and charming German gen- 
tleman. 

Americans are naturally hospitable, and 
to welcome a worthy representative of the 
land which has given us a reformer like 
Luther,.a poet like Goethe, philosophers 
like Kant and Hegel, and men of science of 
the Humboldt type,—not co mention musi- 
cians like Beethoven and Wagner,—was 
deemed a great privilege. Germany, we 
feel, is one of the great Powers of the 
modern world, and is to be ranked in the 
very forefront of the intellectual movement 
now going on for the higher emancipation of 
the race. 

But that there is more to the visit than the 
desire of America and Germany to exchange 
felicitations on their respective attainments, 
no thoughtful person for amoment doubts. 
‘The visit of the German prince is to be re- 
garded as a historic landmark,and as such can 
not be ignored by those who would travel in- 
telligently the path of international politics. 
The United States has recently made itself 
felt in the East; we have grown from a 
republic into a republican empire, and 
William II. is far too clever a man not to 
have weighed the possible import of this 
growth, and far too keen a strategist not to 
have set himself at once to thinking outa 
move which should promote greater friend- 
liness between his country and our own. 
The visit for which Boston last Thursday 
twined the American and the German flags 
was prepared with the utmost care, on at 
least one side of the Atlantic. 

The history of Germany abounds in recent 
years in similar instances of German diplo- 
macy, and the secret archives alone could 
tell how often great wars have been averted 
by just such royal moves as this one. For 
what is true of Germany is true of England 
and of Russia also. It is the business of 
the royal families of Europe to promote 
peace whenever they can, and it is the busi- 
ness of the United States to play up to them 
in all such matters,—so far as this can be 
done with dignity and self-respect. 

So, as a representative city in a peace-lov- 
ing nation,we should be as glad to have had 
Prince Henry within our borders as he 
seemed glad to be here. It was our great 
privilege to regard him on this occasion as 
our honored guest. If there should ever be 
war between the United States and Ger- 











whom we once extended the hospitality of 
our city is an admiral of such skill as even 
a Dewey mighty fearto meet, and that his 
brother 1s as good a soldier as he is a sailor. 
If the present visit, therefore, is the in- 
| auguration of a period of peace founded 
/upon compulsary arbitration, the year 


>> 
> 


Breeding for the Future. 





The expense of starting a good dairy 
if one understands his business well, he 


increase it, at a very nominal cost. On 
the other hand, if one does not look for- 
ward constantly to the future he will soon 
find that the cost of keeping up the work 
The successful dairyman must con- 
sequently be somewhat otf a breeder 
himself. He must raise stock for the, 
future, and do it in such a way that the best 
results are obtained. A great many can 
‘start well with a good dairy herd, and they 
can feed and care for the stock all right; 
but they fail to look far enough ahead to 
keep down expenses. In other words, 
every few years they find it necessary to 
buy blooded stock of a breeder at a cost 
that takes down the average of profits. 
Their theory is that it is necessary to pur- 
chase such high-priced animals to prevent 
the herd from running down. 

A good sensible method of breeding at 
home for the dairy would prevent any such 
necessity. With good stock to begin with, 
it is not so difficult to maintain the standard 
of the animals, especially if new blood is 
introduced from outside sources occasion- 
ally. To accomplish this, however, it will 


| caterpillars continue feeding as before. In 


ones. The twhyeas-old trees seem to be 
about the ideal ones for starting a young 
orchard, and they will grow thriftier and 
adapt themselves to the soil better than trees 
of almost any other age. ei 

An orchard should not be so large that 
one cannot give personal attention-to in- 
dividual trees. To get the most out of 
them it is necessary tu be acquainted with 
every one individually. The orchard that 
pays the best is built up by attention to 
each tree to bring out its individuality. 
One may go through the orchard andfind 
trees not producing well, and a little top- 
grafting of scions taken from very pro- 
ductive trees will in a few years convert 
an unprofitable tree into one that pays 
well. Noorchard can do its best without 
this individual management. The trees 
that show remarkable ability to produce 
must be handfed so that grafts from. them 
can be distributed over many other un- 
productive trees. Top-grafting of this 
kind isthe most successful work that: can 
be done in the orchard. The influence of 
good bearers is thus spread over the whole 
farm, and each tree is stamped with the in- 
dividuality of the owner. : 

Trees with a good mulch in the spring do 
better than those left untreated, for the 
moisture is conserved around their roots, 
and they are apt to grow rapidly. Corn or 
grass raised in the orchard helps to further 
the growth of the trees intwo ways. They 
regulate the moisture in the summer, and 
later they add humus to the soil 
when plowed under. Of course, 


add nitrogen which the soil so much 
needs. In fact, a crop of clover raised in 
the orchard and plowed under will often 
do more good than if the land had been 
heavily manured with fertilizers from the 


| serve a practical test of this substance in the 


leguminous crops are the best, for they | the 


dangér from the canker worm is over. This 
is important. Keep packages closed when 
not in use, to avoid evaporation.” 

Last spring I had an opportunity to ob- 


orchards of Albert Demeritt of Durham. 
The results seemed to me to be very satis- 
factory and Mr. Demeritt has kindly writ- 
ten for this bulletin the following account 
of his experience with the remedy: 

‘*In reply to your query regarding my 
use of ‘ Bodlime’ on my trees in the spring 
of 1901, I would say that my trees are very 


retail price for 
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P. 0. Box Write to wien. 


Don’t pay carriages or harness. Write for our catalogue ani |..,,,,. | | 
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to you. Satisfaction is guaranteed, or you can return the ’ 
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high grade vehicles, as well as barness and other horse 
accessories, in America. Write for the catalogue to-day. 


@ THE COLUMBUS CARRIACE & HARNESS CO. 
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large trees,and as I have to hire all my 
work doné I had the ‘ Bodlime’ applied by | 


the trowel. I ordered material sufficient for | 
two hundred trees, and they sent me two 


Boston. The freight charges and the labor 
charges brought the cost per tree up to about 
ten cents per tree. Weremoved the ‘ Bod- | 
lime ’ about July 1, as you recommended. It | 
seemed to be very effective, so much so} 
that we shall not apply it to our orchard | 
next year. The application was made, 
April 1 and 2. This was just a little | 
too late, in my opinion, as some of the moths | 
had gone up before the application the’ 
ensuing year. However, I think it was | 
effective enough sothat I shall not make | 
the application the ensuing year. If the | 
canker worms show any in the orchard | 
in the year of 1902, I shall make two appli- | 
cations of * Bodlime’—one about Nov. 1, | 
1902, and the next March 15, 1903. I shall | 





the | put a little higher than the bands where | 


* Bodlime ’ was applied the previous | 
November. I was obliged to make daily | 
examinations of the bands of ‘ Bodlime’ to | 
take off the moths that were caught each | 
night, to prevent their bridging the bands 


with their dead bodies.’’ 





barnyard or elsewhere. The clover not 
only adds nitrogen to the soil, but it takes 
up the potash and phosphoric acid in the 
land and makes it immediately available for 
plant use. | 


+ +—_____ 
Remedies for Canker Worm. 


| 
During the last two or three years an in- | 
creasing injury has been done to many | 
orchards in New Hampshire by the canker | 
worm. This injury is so serious, and might | 
be prevented with such comparative ease, | 
that this bulletin is issued to give the | 
orchardists of the State the latest informa- | 
tion concerning methods of combating the 
pest. 

The remedial measures to be used against 
any insect can best be understood when we 
know in some detail the life history of that 
insect. This is particularly true of the 
canker worm, because one of the practical 
methods of fighting it 1s dependent upon a 
peculiar fact in its life history. 

In briefest summary the stury of a canker- 
worm’s life is this: In early spring, about | 
the time the leaves begin to push out from | 
the buds, it hatches from an egy previously | 
laid upon the bark of a twig or branch by a | 
small, wingless moth. The little canker- 
worm immediately begins to feed upon the 
| green and succulent tissues of the young | 
leaves, a process which it concinues from 
day to day for about a week. It is then too | 
large for the skin with which it was born, 
and so it moults or sheds its skin, crawling | 
out of the old one, clothed in a new one that 
had formed beneath the other. It soon be- 





many, we should find that the Henry to | gins feeding again, eating more and more of | 


the green tissues of the leaf as it STOWs | 
larger. About a week later this moulting | 
process is again repeated, after which the 


the course of five or six weeks of such 
growth the canker worms become full grown 
so far as this caterpillar state is concerned. 
When thus full grown the canker worms 
are green or brown, varying much in color 
more or less striped with longitudinal lines. 
On the under side of the body are ten legs, 
six just back of the head and four near the 
hind end. In moving about, the middle of 
the body is humped up, and in consequence 
these insects are commonly called looping 
caterpillars or measuring worms. When 
the branch upon which the insects are feed- 
ing or resting is jarred, the canker worms 
drop toward the ground, each spinning from 
its mouth a silken thread, up which it can 
crawl again when danger passes. 

Late in spring or early summer the full- 
grown canker worms descend to the ground, 
where, at or slightly beneath the soil sur- 
face, they make slight silken cocoons. 
Within these they change to chrysalids or 
pup, remaining in this condition until the 
autumn or spring following. Then they 
emerge as small, grayish moths. 

There is a remarkable difference in the 
appearance of the sexes of these moths. 
The males have small bodies and broad, 
well-developed wings; the females have 
large bodies but no wings. While the for- 
mer can fly freely, the latter can only crawl 
up the neighboring trees to deposit their 
eggs; they die soon afterwards. The eggs 


hatch when the leaves begin to expand in 
spring and the young worms begin their 
ruinous work. 

Those who have studied the canker worms 
most carefully have found that there are 
two common species—the fall canker worm 














be necessary to keep the choice heifers of 
the best cows, and sire them to pure-bred 
bulls. It is largely a matter of intelligent 
selection. The cows and heifers selected for 
breeding should be chosen for those special 
points which are needed in the dairy busi- 
ness. It must be remembered that these ani- 
mals are raised for their practical value and 
not for exhibition, nor even to establish 
some record fora high yield. The dairy- 
man requires good, strong, healthy cows, | 


| which will average the year around plenty | 


of rich milk and cream. Form has noth | 


ing to do with the matter beyond that | 
2 F | vent the ascent of the moths, and the spray- 
which is necessary to preserve ‘the type | ing of the leaves with poisons to kill the 


of the breed. The milking qualities are 


The very high-strun: dairy animal which 
has no hardihood whatever may do for 
exhibit, but not for practical dairying. 
Moreover, we need dairy animals which are 
gentle and docile. A high-strung animal 
which refuses to be milked without creating 
a disturbance, or a vicious brute, should 
find no place on the practical dairy farm no 
matter how much milk she gives. The 
trouble and uncertainty of milking would 
A hard 





Apple Culture. 
Success in apple orcharding must depend 


In my experience, I have 


Two- 





wingless and that she becomes fully de- 
veloped on or beneath the surface of the 
ground; consequently to lay her eggs upon 
the twigs she must ascend the trunk of the |} pumps now upon the market; they may be 
tree. p 
seedsman. 
through anozzle that throwsa fine mist, 
printer’s ink being, perhaps, the most popu- | and should be evenly distributed over the 
tree, stopping just before the leaves begin 
to drip.—Clarence M. Weed, of the New 
Hampshire Experiment Station. 


the past for this banding of the trees, 


lar of these. The best thing now available, 
however, is the substance called Bodlime, 
made by the Bowker Chemical Company of 
Boston, Mass. 
terial which may be put directly npon the 
bark of the trees in a wide band which will 
remain fresh and in position for months. 





(Anisopteryx pometarial) and the spring 
canker worm (Paleacrita vernata). The 
moths of the former species appear and lay 
their eggs mostly in autumn, while those of 
the latter appear inthe spring. Both species 
are found in New Hampshire, the spring 
species being apparently the more destruc- 
tive at the present time. 


REMEDIAL MEASURES, 


The two practical remedial measures | 
which may be used against the canker- | 
worm are the banding of the trees to pre- 


Various substances have been used in 


This is a thick; pasty ma- 


| which are difficult to spray .on account of 


tages over paris green: 
danger of burning the leaves, so that it can 
be put on in stronger mixture. (2) It re- 
mains in suspension in the water better. 
(3) It adheres to the foliage more evenly 
and longer. 
leaves more readily, so that the thorough- 
ness of the spraying may more easily be de- 
termined. 


cording toa bulletin of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, it ‘‘ is similar to 
paris green in color and differs from it only 
in lacking acetic acid ; in other words, it is a 
simple arsenite of copper. 
finer powder than Paris green, and, there- 


has the additional advantage of costing only 
about half as much per pound. When prop- 
erly washed and prepared by the manufact- 
urers, it is less harmful to the foliage even 
than paris green, is quicker in effect, and 
should supplant the latter as an insecticide. 
It is used inthe same way and about the 
same strength as paris green.”’ 


twenty cents a pound, according to quantity 
purchased. 
cents a pound and paris green about twenty 
| worms. The success of the first is due to c 


the first essential, and also the endurance | 4h fact that the egg-laying female moth is 


| of the animal under ordinary conditions. be purchased through dealers in insecticides, 


the large drug firms, the seed houses or o 
the manufacturers of chemicals. 


‘\his banding method is particularly ser- | 
viceable in the case of orchards which are | 
likely to be badly infested, because it pre-| 
vents the injury that is bound to,occur be- | 
fore the canker worms in such an orchard | 


| can be killed by spraying. It also is es- | 
| pecially useful in protecting large elm trees, | 


their height 
If thoroughly applied, the bands being | 
kept on throughout the entire season, dur- | 
ing which the moths and caterpillars of both 
species appear—from October till June— , 
this banding method is easily applicable to | 
orchard practice. In cases where the at- | 
tack the previous season was severe, it will | 
generally pay to apply bands, even if the or- | 
chardist expects to spray his trees, for, as 
intimated above, it has been the general 
experience that an orchard badly in- 
fested by canker worms cannot be wholly 
freec from the pests the first season, before | 
considerable damage is done to the foliage. | 
Some New Hampshire farmers have told me | 
they preferred to fight the canker worm by | 
the banding rather than the spraying 
method, because their other work}kept them | 
so busy during the spraying season. But, | 
in general, the orchardist will find it profit- 
able to spray, because he can thus kill off | 
not only the canker worms and cther leaf- | 
eating insects, but the codling moth as well, | 
and if heso desires, hecanin the same mixt- 
ure fight the apple scab and other fungous 
diseases. 
The spraying method of fighting the | 
canker worms aims to cover the leaves with | 
fine particles of poison so that the young | 
worms will eat it and be killed. When an | 
orchard is infested by canker worms it is | 
very desirable to spray once before the 
blossoms open. The insects begin hatching 
early in the season; if trees are not sprayed | 
until after the blossoms fall, considerable | 
damage will be done before the worms are 
killed. One spraying when the buds are in 
a well-developed condition will be of much 
service. Another should be given as soon 
as the blossoms fall; and if the canker 
worms are very numerous, a third—a week 
or ten days after the second—will be desir- 
able. 
The spraying may be done either with 
paris green, Scheele’s green, or arsenate of 
lead. Paris green may be applied in a water 
spray at the rate of one pound to two hun- 
dred gallons of water, with a pound or two 
of fresh slacked lime added to each barrel 
of the mixture to render all the arsenic in- 
soluble, and thus prevent injury to the foii- 
age. 
If arsenate of lead is used it should 
bought in the form of a paste, and may be 
used at the rate of three pounds to fifty gal- 





aman who was an expert in the use of | customers of these high-grade manures. 


| 
hundred pounds, which cost $15, on cars in | pounded, uniform in quality, and . well 


_ crops for which they are made. They are also | 





They are also satisfied that these manures 
are skillfully as well as honestly com- 


adapted to promote the growth of the various 


lasting in their effects, adding to the perma- 
nent fertility of the soil. 

The days when it was thought that a 
farmer must keep stock almost for the’| 
manure it would make, and draw out loads 
of it from the city, have passed by for many 
farmers, and will for many more if they 
will send for the pamplets sent free by the 
Mapes Company, and then test the manures | 
for themselves. | 








Fertilizing Lawns. 

It may seem early to talk about fertilizing 
lawns, but careful experiments have proved 
that the very best time to apply lawn fertil- 
izers is in March, or just as soon as the frost 
is out of the ground, so that every particle 
of the fertilizer will work its way down to 
the grass roots. 

If fertilizer is applied as suggested, it 
stimulates a strong root growth early in the 
season, which produces, a little later, a firm 
sod covered with beautiful, fine, dark-green 
grass. 

We would, therefore, advise every one to 
apply their fertilizers early in the spring, 
and if they use Bradley’s unexcelled special 
fertilizers for grass, lawns, tennis courts, 
polo grounds, etc., they will be sure to have, 
a few weeks hence, alawn that will be a de- 
light every day, and retain its beautiful ap- 
pearance all through the dry summer 
months. 











| 
Farmers’ Institute at Amherst. | 
| 


The Massachusetts Society for Promoting 
Agriculture will unite with the college ina | 
Union Institute to be held in Stone Chapel, | 
Amherst, on Maich 20. The college will 
furnish lunch and hot coffee free. In con- 
nection with the institute a large line of | 
dairy machinery will be shown in opera- | 
tion by students in the short winter course | 
in dairying. Farmers are invited to bring 
samples of milk and cream to be tested. 
Butter made by students of the dairy school 
will be shown in competition for the liberal 
prizes offered by the Massachusetts Society 
for tne Promotion of Agriculture. The 
speakers are to be Prof. C. H. Beach of the 
Storrs Agricultural College on ‘* The Seleec- 
tion of the Dairy Cow,” Prof. C. H. Lane of 
the New Jersey Experiment Station on “The 
Production of Milk for the Private Trade,’’ 
and Major H. E. Alvord, chief of the 
Dairy Bureau, United States Department of 
Agriculture, on ‘‘Some Dairy Problems.’’ 
The operation of dairy machinery will begin 





at 9.30 A. M., speaking at 11 A. M. A large | 
attendance is desired and expected. Elec- | © 


tric cars from railway stations pass through | 
the college grounds. | 
— | 

The owners of automobiles are pointing | 
out the fact that the parks are intended for | 
pleasure vehicles, and asking for greater | 
privileges for their own kind of pleasure | 
vehicle. The main objection apparently | 
lies in the fact that there are a large num- | 
ber of other persons who hold that the parks 
were intended for pleasure first and pleasure 
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Eclipee WINDMIL 

Fairbanks L 
We have just overhauled an I 
WINDMILL that has not had a cent | 


on it for repairs for 16 years! 
1S THIS THE KIND OF MILL You wan? 
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MAULE’S 
Quick -Growing 
Seeds & Plants 


Planted in April or May produc: 
good results as others sown in hot |« 
month earlier. I now have 42,048 ¢\ 
mers in New England, New York 
Canada, who pronounce them the be- 
ofall. If a gardener, I want vour trac: 
The Maule Seed Business ‘is 25 \« 
old this year. If you send me \« 
address, I will mail you my s 
Anniversary catalogue, containing 
colored plates and more than 
other illustrations, and everythi:- 
new or old, in seeds, plants, bulls ; 
small fruits worth growing. It is ti. 
seed book of the year, and vou need 
_ before purchasing your supplies 
will save you both time and mor 
Eight beautiful new Everbloomi 
Roses, extra large size, sent postpaid 
to any address, on receipt of 75 cents 
if you mention this paper. Address 


WM. HENRY MAULE, 
1711 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


like the sound of 
But doesn’t our 20+ 


for vitality and qua 
ity and the great ca 
in selecting stock hay 
lotsof conscience tli 
earnestly jnto it’ “Yes 
Well then, I will take + 
liberty of the heading and su! 
mit the propriety of it to the experi 
many hundreds of thousands of my 
old customers. Seed catalogue free. 
J.J3.N. GREGORY & SON, 
Marblehead, Mass, 





on any vehicle we make. Keep it if you 
like it, return it if you dislike it. We <av. 
you dealer and jobber profits. If vou want 
toknow more send for our 
free 22nd annua lcatalogue. 
KALAMAZOO CARRIAGE & HARNESS 

~ «MFG. COMP 


a) 
. AS 


( of the Free Trial Plan.) (am 
Station 51, Kalamazoo, Michigan. “SS 





vehicles afterward. 


SAVE YOUR FRUIT — | 
| —»r SPRAYING § 


| 
® —These"are'for sale by 4 
THE CHARLES J, JAGER COMPANY, ¥ 


174 High St., Boston, Mass. ¥ 
Catalogue and Special Price-List Mailed Free. w 
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Meat smoked in a few hours with 
KRAUSERS’ LIQUID EXTRACT OF SMOKE. 


Cleanest, cheapest; free from insecis. S 


Ceo. S. Josselyn 
FREDONIA,N.Y. INTRODUCER OF 


Campbell's Early..... The Best Grape 


Sossely Mm... .The Best Gooseberr 
TM ris ccdecsscccssegersnerssrcee ds HE Dest Currant 
Awaried gold and silver medals atthe Pan- Amer 
list of Grape Vines and Small Fruit Plants. Ca Free. 








lons of water. This poison has these advan- 
(1) There is no 


(4) It may be seen upon the 


Scheele’s green is another arsenical insec- 
ticide recently placed on the market. Ac- 


It is a much 


fore, more easily kept in suspension, and 


COST OF THE CHEMICALS, 
Arsenate of lead costs from fifteen to 


Scheele’s green costs about ten 


ents a pound. All of these substances may 


There are many sorts of good sprayiug 


urchased through any hardware dealer or 
The spray should be applied 








“A Gold Mine On Your Farm” 


is the title of the most complete and compre lit 
illustrated Treatise, on the subject of spraying, \ i! 
tables of costand formulae. The result of actual us: 
beg —yy cultural Experiment Stations, t 
the SPRAMOTOR, the “Gold Medal” machine at th: 
Pan-American. 84 copyrighted pages. We mail it free. Ask fort 
SPRAMOTOR CO., Buffalo, N. Y. or London, Can. 








Beardiess Barley 
fs prodizally prolific, yield. 
ing in 1901 for Mr. ¥ 
Orleans Co., New York, 109 
bushels per acre. Does well 
everywhere. That pays. 


———— 

20th Century Oats. 
The oat marvel, producing [if ‘Z 

from 200 to 300 bus. per acre. < “ 


Duck Yards anew FoR s1zk 


symmetry. 
breeding purposes. 


als, Wiyae | Maple Farm OUR MaAMMoTA PEKIN 


DUCKS STAND UNRIV- 
AND 


2500 birds selected with eur 
Eggs in season. My) | 


Salzer’s st Natural and Artificial Duck Culture,” tre: 
ranted to osatase. quae each order. No more birds for sale t 
yields, The U.S. Ag. Dept. [UM 7 Apr.1. Send for Catalogue to 


calls them the very best! ¥ 
That pays. } 


‘a 
Three Eared Corn. | 
200 to 250 bus. per acre, is 
extremely profitable at pres- 
ent prices of corn. Salzer’s 

seeds produce every where. 


Marvel Wheat 
Ylelded in 30 States last year 
over 40 bus. per acre. We also 
have thecelebrated Macca- 
roniW heat, which yielde: 
ou our farms 63 bus. per acre, 

hat pays. 
—— 


Speitz. 
Greatest cereal food on 
earth—80 bus. grain and 4 
tons magniticent hay per 
acre. That pays. 
— 
Victoria Rape 
makes it possible to grow 
hogs, sheep and cattle at a 
cost of butlcalb. Marvel- 
ously prolific, does well & 
everywhere. That pays. 
—< 


Bromus Inermis. 
Most wonderful grass of 
the century. Produces 6 tons 
of hay and lots and lots of 
asturage besides per acre. 
rows wherever soil is — 
found. Salzer’s seed is 
warranted. That pays. 


$10.00 for 10c. 


samples, containing Thousand 
Headed Kale, Teosinte, Rape, 
Alfalfa, Speltz, etc. (fully worth 
to get astart) together with & 
greatcatalog, for 10c postage 


John ASalzer Seed CotAcrosse 
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Good Crops the Test of Fertilizers. 
The report which we publish on the 


























New England Fruit 










The manufacturers say that ‘‘the band 
should be from two to two and one-half 
inches wide, andfrom one-half to three- 
fourths of an inch thick at the lower edge. 
Bevel off the upper side of the band to the 
bark to shed rain water, and bring the lower 
side to a sharp edge. The banding is best 
done on a moderately cold day, using a com- 
mon, smooth blade trowel for spreading and 
shaping the band. Working the mixture 
over witha trowel softens it.’’ 

facturers also give the following: 


barked trees. 


The manu- 


CAUTION. 





“Do not apply {Bodlime to young, thin- 
In this case it is} best to 


pray. Remove all bands as soon as the 


are satisfied that the results well repaid the 
cost of the fertilizer, and made them annual | 


eighth page of this week’s issue,of 847 bush- 
els of potatoes on one acre in Colorado and 
745 bushels on an acre in Maine, are cer- 
tainly record figures,as are some of the other 
crops there reported, but they were all well 








and Tree Planters 


You do not go West or South to buy G 
ceries—Why not buy direct from the 

















anthenicated, both land and products care- 
fully measured, and the harvesting wit- 
nessed by responsible parties who make 
sworn affadavits to the facts. 

However, there are thousands of farmers 
and gardeners who have tested the Mapes 
Manures for themselves, not one year alone, 
but have used them for many years, and _ if 
they have not succeeded in growing as 
enormous crops as are there reported, they 





Largest Growers in New England 


Home-grown Nurse Stock, accl 

of guaranteed quality ? 300 acres Paane 
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ate, and 

losses on poor stock. Wl say Seay and 
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JAMES BRANKIEIN, So. Easton. Wa. 


Ferry’s 


Seeds make SX 
good crops, good SS 
crops Inake more cus- 
tomers—so each year tlic 
crops and customers have 
grown greater. Thats the 
Secret of the Ferry fai 
More Ferry’s Seeds soi! 
and sown than any otlier 
kind. Sold by all dealers. 
1902 Seed Annual FREE. 
= D. M. Ferry & Co. 
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a a 
This Marvelou; Extra Early Potato originate 
HARRY N. HAMMOND SEED C°: l 

Box 238 BAY CITY, MICH. . 
ts 's of seed p in America 
varieties. Northern Grown always best. 13 
enormous yielders, highest quality. Lowes: : 
Ib., bbl., or carload. Elegant 100-page Bary 4 
Catalogue FREE, Write for it today. 











WILLARD 
2 CHEM. CO., 


Dept. B, 
6 Merrimac St., Bostoa 












Made from hickory wood. Gives fine flavor. 
circular. E. KRAUSER & BRO., Miltov Ps. 
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sOSTON LIVE STOCK MARKETS. 


\L8 OF LIVE STOCK AT WATRRTOWN 
AND BRIGHTON, 
the week ending March 12, 1902. 





Shotes 
and 
Cattle Sheep Suckers Fat Hogs Veals 
eek. 3701 5781160 -27,065 1 
ek... 3498 4099 6s 25°30 ae 


Prices on Northern Cattle. 
ver hundred pounds on total weight of 
ow and meat, extra, $6.00@6.75; first 
+5.0a5.75; second quality, $5.00@5.25; 
lity, $4.00.@4.50; a few choice single pairs, 
‘ ); some of the poorest, bulls, ete., $3.00@ 
stern steers, 4} @74c. 
\Np YOUNG CALVES—Fair quality 
<.00; eXtra, $40.00@48.00; fancy mileh 
~).00.265.00; farrow and dry, $12.00@27.00. 
s—Thin young cattle for farmers: Year- 
120; two-year-olds, $14@30; three-year- 
ude, 
v—Per pound, live weight, 2}@3c; extra, 
stieep and lambs per head, in lots, $2.50@ 
ibs, 4hadze. 
tlogs—Per pound, 6§@6§e, live weight; 
\holesale ~—; retail, $2.25@8.00; country- 
logs, Tha Tie. 
CALVES—34a@7e P tb. 
s—Brighton—6é}@7e P tbh; country lots, 54 


SKINS—65¢ @$1.30; dairy skins, 40@60c. 
\~—Brighton, 4@5e Pp th: country lots, 2@ 


s—Wa@ Tie. 


Cattle Sheep Hogs Veals Horses 
town..1429 5781 2,587 973 463 
-2272 24,478 633 140 





Cattle. Sheep. 


Cattle. Sheep. 
W Laveck 60 


Maine. 
it Brighton. F Hunnisett 20 
Bros. 30 J Gould 102 
15 
& Fel- New York. 
25 At Brighton. 
ild 5 F L Cotton e2l 
son & G N Smith 21 
son 24 
t 27 Massachusetts. 
xX Me At Watertown. 
16 JS Henry 32 (57 | 
t 16 WA Bardwell 13 5 


OH Forbush 13 
WF Dennen 4 

At Brighton. 
J S Henry S4 


New Hampshire. 
of Brighton. 
Prown 10 





at last week's figures. Good beef cattle find a 
ready sale. J. H. Neal will have working oxen 
on the market next. F. E. Keegan, 4 cows, of 
2200 Ibs, at $4.35; 4 at $3.20; dat 2c. J. W. Ells- 
worth, 12 beef cows, 1005 ths, at 3c. W.F. Aus- 
tin, 4 cows, 900 Ibs, at 3c, 5 at 2c. J.P. Day, 7 
COWS, 900 ths, at 3ic. A. M. Baggs, 4 cows, 3900 
ths, at 3}c; 2 bulls, 710 and 1060 tbs, at 3c. 
Milch Cews. 


The call is considerable, and the better “grades 
easily disposed of. Market prices are generally 
Sustained and supply sufficient to supply the de- 
mand. A lot of 6 choice new milch eows by W. 
Cullens at $60a head. H.M. Lowe sold 2 extra 
cows at $4048. Thompson & Hanson 2 cows, 
| $45 and $50, 2 at $38, lat $47. G. N. Smith, 6 
choice cows, $52 each. Libby Bros., 3 choice 
— $60 each, with sale down to $25, as to qual- 
ity. 





Veal Calves. 

One thousand five hundred and eighty-six head 
on sale; sold at steady prices; a larger snpply 
next week. G.N. Smith sold 43 slim calves, 5he. 
H. N. Lowe, 50 calves. 115 tbs, at 64c. Good veals 
generally sold at 64a7¢ p tb. 

Late Arrivals. 

Wednesday—There were more good cows for 
milk than the average run, and although at the 
opening but few changed hands, the general 
trade through the day was good. A good many 
buyers present with activity after the noop hoar, 
and prices generally sustained. J. T. Molloy 





| Sales at $35@50. 


| 30. J.S. Henry sold 10 fine cows from $50@60, 10 


sold several choice cows, 1 at $60,2 at $55, with 
Libby Bros. sold 5 choice cows 
at $50 each, 4 cows at $45 each, 3 cows at $25@ 


cOWS at $45@48, 6 cows at $35@40. W.A. Ricker 
handled some 25 cows of excellent quality. O. H. 
Forbush sold 1 beef cow, of 920 ths, at 34¢:1, of 
840 Ibs, at 2}c; 1 milch cow, at $38, 1 springer at 
$45. A fair demand for beef cows at steady 
prices. W. Scollans, 2 cows for $105, 2 at $110, 2 
at $90, 1 at $45. 
Stere Pigs. 
Atrivals, 160 head. Small pigs, $2.50@4; shotes, 


he cro’ 


ake ike "Planet 


wo- 








TWO HORSES and the 


will insure your cro; against Soa of weeds and 
ect ty. heel Cultivator saves the team, the man, and 
With the attachments it can be quickly converted into a plow, furrower, 
and buncher. All made of the same high quality material that has 
‘Planet Jr.” line famous. This cultivator has quick actin 
Wheels adjust in or out on axle tofit rows 28 to 40 inches between. 
jr.” line embraces Seed Drills, Wheel Hoes, Horse Hoes, Cultivators, Harrows, 
Horse Cultivators, Sugar Beet Seeders and Cultivators. The New Catalogue for 

1902 is gotten out in an edition of several hundred thousand. It illustrates and describes ali of our line in a 


terse, lucid manner, and tells how and where the tools are in use. 
eraphic views of “Planet Jr." tools at work. 


S. L. ALLEN & CO., Box 1107P, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Two Row 


We send 


Two Gold Medals at Paris Expo 


it free. Write for it. 








“PLANET JR.” 


tee maximum growth and 







pivot wh 
The full “Planet | 






It has many new and interesting photo- 






ition; Highest Award. 









Straw, oat, per ton............ shuoieaned 8 0@ 
Straw, tangled rye.........2.....2..2... 11 00¢ 


22 | calculated to the pound of bran as foi- 
00 





FLOUR AND GRAIN. 


Fleur.—The market quoted quiet. 

Spring patents, $4.00¢5.00. 

Spring, clear and straight, $3.20@4.00. 

Winter patents, $4.15. 

Winter. clear and straight, $3.90@4.50. 

Cernm Meal.—The market is steady at $1 33@ 
135 p bag, and $2 80@2 85 Pp bbl; granulated $3 25 
@3 W P bbl. 


the market quoted at $3 00@4 50 P bbl 

Oat Meal.—Quoted lower,$4 75@5 25 p bbl. for 
rolled, and $5 15@5 60 for cut and ground. 

Rye Flouwr.—The market is quoted at $3 15@ 
50 Pp bbl. ’ ss 


Corm.—Demand is quiet, with prices lower. 
No. 2, yellow, spot, 70}. 

No. 3, yellow, 69}.@ 70c. 

New yellow for shipment, 70c. 
@Oats.—Quiet and lower. 
Clipped, fancy, spot, 524c. 

No. 2 clipped white, 52c. 

No. 3 clipped, white, 52}¢. 
Millfeed.—The market is 
grades. 

Winter wheat, bran sacks, $22:40. 


lower for winter 





| wR 





BOSTON PRODUCE MARKET. 


5as. | 
} 
| 
} 


Wholesale Prices. | 

Poultry, Fresh Killed. 

Northern and Eastern— 
} 


Winter wheat, middling sacks, $23 00@24 00. 
Spring wheat, bran sacks, $19 75. 

Spring wheat, middling sacks, $19 75. 
Cottonseed meal for shipment, $27 00. 


dull. 
State grades, 6-rowed, 65@72c. 
State, 2-rowed, 62.a67c. 
Western grades, 70a@75e. 
Barley.—Quiet demand, with prices higher at 





I a market is steady with trade ruling | 


Chickens, choice roasting..............- 18 @20 6O0a76e for No.2 6rowed State, and 45@60c for 
Chickens, fair to good ............ --..----- 12@15 | No. 22-rowed State. Feed barley, 55@65c. 
Chickens, broilers......................... 20425 Rye.—(Quiet, $3.05@3.60 p bbl, 55¢ p bushel. 
| Fowls, extra choice ................ 2222-2. l4a | 
Pte fair to e.. ERATE IEE RE 12413) | tH = wor See ee ee 
| Pigeons, tame, P doz..................... 75al 25 | =T. 
— p ~ phe ee eer ee 2 50a3 00 | HE OOL MARKET 
| Western iced or frozen— See om? aiitiaes 
Turkeys, com. to good..........-..-..-- 10@13 | U nwashed fleece, ane, en 
= FOURS, GIINOS. 22 6.5.65 5.5255. 14a15 | “ 2S ie aR: 
Ducks, spring...-- ee Seer 14al6 | “ Raa a Ne 
p,m —* cumoe Duiccinnes state ciee 10.412 “ Stina at Vg 
Sapons, choice large................---.- 16a17 mt ii SOMES ee ey ns Bane hak! 
_‘* small and medium........-..--- 13@15 | tla naa ore Set oe es eae 
Chickens, choice. ........-..- sere re. 12@14 | Washed fleece ae agiees 
Fowls, "0g Ra tet ee nes ae | ee ee ee eae en 
oe Aa es et ee Pe ee en 8a | —- oT pat : ; “0 a; ho 
Liye Poultry. | SPRAYING TREES.—W. H. H., Hillsborough 
, 4 | County, N. H.: We were well aware that in 
. pi wesc eens ct ec tect eee rere cere vai} | what we used in our articles of the destruction of 
Ss S FF ID. ~ cone we ewww cee ce cece cececcccce od | , ; a 
Spring chickens, P ib.............-cessee Wall | the elm tree beetle and the brown-tail moth we 


| 


A Foss 17 H A Gilmore 20 
Ar NEDMA Wool Scattering 110 
Co J W Elisworth 19 
well 40 J P Day 10 
Ar Watertown. C D Lewis 3 
B Xs Wood 40 60 W F Austin 18 
WF Wallace 71 «#639: A M Baggs 10 
D A Walker 10 
Vermont. H K Davis 7 
At Watertown. F E Keegan 11 
4 Williamson 35 R Connors 14 
Fred Si vage 21 3 TJ Moroney 14 
H N Jenne 2 
NH Woodward 8 Western. 
W E Hayden 64 At Brighten. 
G W Hall 11 swift & Co 641 
\N Dorand 105 Morris Beef Co 439 
k E French 11 SS Learned 80 
~ Henry 16 25 Sturtevant& 
ArNEDM& Weel Haley 80 
fo. Armour & Co | 475 
Lowell 10 15 AtNED™M& Weel | 
Co. 
Canada. NEDM& Wool 


At Watertown. Co 4€20 
ly Monroe 71 At Watertown. 
snell & J AHathaway 592 750 


ob 


Live Stock Exports. 
State cattle on the English market at not as 
alge as a week ago. Lower grades jc 


r,al 


ud_best tops je easier with range 124@12}e, | 


ind itis quite probable that prices will be | 


sier next week, as shipments are not heavy. 
e week the shipments were 1784 cattle, 750 
ind 38 horses. 
Siipments and Destinations: On steamer 
| istrian for Liverpool, 301 cattle by Swift & 


Co., 21 do. by Morris Beef Company, 12 horses by 


fk. snow. On steamer Kingstonian, for London, 
‘cattle by Armour & Co.; 26 horses by E. F. 
On steamer Pomeranian for Glasgow, 


1 Canadian cattle by D. Monroe, 56 Canada cattle | 
y Brown, Snell & Co., 60 Canada cattle by W. La- | 


20 Canada do. by F. Hunnesett. On steamer | 


s\ivania, for Liverpool, 600 cattle and 750 sheep | 


J.A. Hathaway. 


Horse Business. 
e are strong indications of a good spring 
1 horses both for business and drive. 
veek has shown improvement, with prices 
stained on anything desirable. At Cav- 
ci Bros. sale stable sold 2 carloads of big 


Sheep and lambs 11}@15te, | 


The | 


of 150041700 tbs, at $350a@450 a pair; a | 


land auction sale. At A. W. Davis’ | 
thampton-street sale stable a marked im 
nent both in sales and outlook. Consider- 


iry for speed, coach, family and saddle 
sat 31004500. At Moses Colman & Son’s 
stable a good week at auction and private 
e sales at 81500250 for family use, with 
sual sale of common to fair grades at $30@ 


| Creamery, extra— 


Butter. 


NoOTE—Assorted sizes quoted below include 20, 
30, 50 th. tubs only. 







Vt. & N. H. assorted sizes..... 2.2.2.2... 
Norvhern N. Y., assorted sizes........... 
Northern N. Y., large tubs............... 
Western, asst. spruce tubs...........-.-. 
Western, large ash tubs... 





Creamery, northern firsts....-. 
Creamery, western firsts..........-..-..... 2! 





aX 





| had not told all that could be told about the de- 
| struction of these and other insects that infest 
| our plants. Anexpert could scarcely do that if 
| he filled the whole issue of the paper, but 
| we gave what we found in the bulletins we 
| referred to, and are willing to try to answer any 
{ questions, if we know’ how, or can find 
| any one that we think does know. The town 
| or city authorities cannot instruct their men to 


| enter private grounds to spray trees, or even to 
| throw a spray over the fence to atree badly in- 


| ee Seconds... ..-----+++-+-+++0+-++ 22a24 | fested, nor can they employ public funds to work 
WORINETY; GASTRIN ........c.<cecccccsecasecees $8 a25 , 
PRU OR. cn cccancnescawagescuen 24a / on private grounds. In some places the person 
ie a eS: a ee 23@ in charge of the work has been allowed to put 
Dairy, N. Y. and Vt. firsts. .......-....---- 21@22 | men in private grounds, and accept pay for the 
West imitation creamery. smalitubsextra 1oa20 | Work, {at such prices as repays cost of labor 
West. imitation er’y, large tubs firsts..... 16a1g | and material, but even this has been 
* ladle firsts and extras..........------ | thought stretching the law a little. Our 
Renovated State laws are defective in this respect, 
te aeidinaen creamery......-------eeee o7ao7, | though the Board ‘of Health may have 
Extra western creamery. SESS ee @ | power to take such steps against the brown-tail 
Extra dairy..........--.--.-.-------+------- 25@ | moth as a menace to public health by its poison- 
a - I tenons ceeeteeteeee 18423 | ousproperties. Scraping the rough bark off the 
fete ong Ee Ber irrer eee o7a274 | elm in winter and burning it would destroy some 
Extra northern 7 SRE Caer a | of the pupa, but if they can find lodgings in 
Common to good..........--..------------- 18a23 | fences or buildings, they would not hide under 
Extra Western creamery........--------- @ the bark. The cost of spraying with arsenate of 
Ch E | lead has been estimated by one experienced in 
_— | the business at 10 cents for a tree 10 feet high and 
New York, twins, extra P ftb.........---- ean | 25 cents for a tree 20 feet high, up to $1 fora tree 
“© firsts p th..-.------------+++-+- 10}. 211) | 50 feet high, and from 8 to $10 for a tree 80 feet 
Vt. twins etee Sepa RERS on HR oak 12212} | high. 
UE SO a fin cow ca ie cee ueSauebesy 10all | a 
‘. seconds P fb..-..-.----------- enero eee sq | LIVE STOCK IN UNITED STATES. 
New Ohio Flats, extra......-..--.------- 9410 | ? ‘ 
| Western twins, extra............-....-.-- | The buyer of live stock for the Hammond Com- 
Western, fair to good......--------------- 9410 | pany of Chicago thinks that the United States 
Eggs | raises more marketable live stock than all the 
2 | rest of the world combined. Australia may beat 
Nearby and Cape fancy, p d0z.....--..-.- 20¢@ | us on sheep, and sometimes Canada and Argen. 
Eastern choice — nee Nair peta mae oa 13 tina come very near to us in cattle, but when we 
ey hon a ARR 9a | combine cattle, sheep and logs we equal all the 
Vt. and N. H. choice fresh. _.......---.---- 194 | other countries put together. The census report 
Western fair to = oo ene e eee e cette eeeeee 17a | for 1900 showed over $3,000,000,000 worth of live 
Western selected, fresh.......----- Ase 19@ | stock on hand, an amount three times as large as 
| we had in 1860. The Nationa! Provisioner says 
nee. os that we have now 17,191,881 dairy cattle and 50,- 
Sia 


\t Myer, Abrams & Co.’s sale stable sold | 


irloads at $100@225. 

> sales good at $90.4 225. 
Union Vards, Watertown. 

luesday—Twenty odd carloads of live stock 


the North landed at the yards, besides the 
The mar- 


\ 


Western for home trade and export. 


tor beef cattle of good quality at strong price. | 


emuand quite fair and easy disposals. W. F. 
Wallace sold 8 beef cows, of 7340 ths, at $3.40; 2 
steers, 1240 and 1060 ths, at 44e; 3 slim cows, 1930 
, atc. O. H. Forbush, 1 likely bull, of 1100 tbs, 
COWS, Of 3680 ths, at 4c; 1 cow, 970 tbs, at 
ows, 3a@3{¢c, with sales at 2@23c. J. A. 
iWay, 15 steers, of 1600 ths, at 64c; 20 do., of 
hs, at 6e; 10 do., of 1540 ths, at 53c; 15 do., of 
ths, at She. 
Milch Cows. 
od supply received within the range of $35 
is to quality. 
Fat Hogs. 
stern hogs at steady prices, 62@6§c. 
1 7}c, d. w. 
Sheep Houses. 
run of Western being still at firm 
~) that our butchers could buy only in a 
y from that source. The Northern sup- 
ght. 
{25 sheep, of 2190 ths, at 44c. Western 
steady at $3425.50 P 100 tbs, and do. lambs 
100 ths. Butchers stand ready to 
estern when prices will warrant their buy- 


Local 


8.60 p 


Veal Calves. 
U steady with 7e considered the top sales 
tthave p tb. The quality has to be good 

+ 7c }) th. Next week will probably be 
calves with a weakening in prices. 

Droves of Veal Calves. 

«—Libby Bros., 40; P. A. Berry, 18; Harris 
\s, 60; H. N. Gould, 7; Thompson & Han- 
M. D. Holt & Son, 60; Wardwell & McIn- 
H. M. Lowe, 75. 

Hampshire—G. W. Brown, 20; via Lowell, 

ck & Wood, 60; W. F. Wallace, 160. 
it—A. Williamson, 45; Fred Savage, 60; 

enne, 60; N. H. Woodward, 31; W. E. Hay- 
(;, W. Hull, 14; N. Dorand, 12; R. E. 
(0; J. S. Henry, 25; via Lowell, 200. 
chusetts—J. S. Henry, 163; W. A. Bard. 

scattering, 100; J. P. Day, 59; W. F. 
“3; A. M. Baggs, 10; H. K. Davis, 12; D. A, 
-0; F. E, Keegan, 15; T. J. Moroney, 5. 
‘tghton, Tuesday and Wednesday. 
at yards: 2272 cattle, 24,478 hogs, 633 
0 horses. From West, 1715 cattle, 24,420 
horses; Maine, 158 cattle, 20 hogs, 355 
New Hampshire, 27 cattle, 20 calves; 
isetts, 330 cattle, 38 hogs, 215 calves; 
"kK, 42 cattle, 43 calves. 
‘y—The market well supplied with cattle 
* and foreign trade, and the general tone 
ily prices; some sales were quite strong 
Bi 
0 ce d list, full brother to Sophie Hud- 
son, 19 ths. 124 0z., from 335 ths. 
Fa r 2 oz. milk, 11,496 ths. 2 oz. 1n 10 
mM months, testing 716 ths. 14 oz. 


butter. Dam, Kobalt, 14 ths. 24 
0z. Second dam, Stalactite 2d, 


Jerseysin inns 


Lowell, Mass. 








FOR SALE—Solid colored 
bull. Dropped ; Aug. 11, 1901. 
Sire Torono, sire of 5 in 14-tb 


At Welch & Hall | 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


A lot of 33 lambs, of 2000 ths, at | 





Aroostook, Hebron, P bu.........-..-.-- 


Green Mountain, p bu-..-.-.- 85.490 | 


pe "eee 5a 

“s Dakota Red........-.------- 78.a83 | 
P. E. 1. Chenangoes.................... a 
Scotch Magnums 168-tb sack ...-.------- 2 00@2 15 


Belgium, P 168-Ib sack...-...---.-------- 190a2 10 


Green Vegetables. 


ne | Ee ne nee 1 25@1 35 | 
Cabbage, native, Pp bbl.......-.---------- 125a1 50 
CITIES OP TL: nos isos soca ccecanns sepeccne 80a90 
I aan 6 in so cacnnn-wesccccesseunsosm 100a1 50 
Lettuce, Pp long box.........-----.------ 1 25a@1 50 
Cucumbers, P 100......-.-...----------- 13 00@15 00 
Onions, Western Mass. ® bbl....-...---- 4 00@4 25 

” Natives, P bu......-...---....--- 150a1 60 

8 Spanish, P crate.......-.. - ----3 75@ 

- Bermuda P crate.-...----.--..----2 T5@ 
Pardiey, UU. o<..5. 2.2.2.2. scccescl ic ces 1 25@1 50 
Radishes, P doz.....-...--.-.--.--------- 25430 
Squash, Hubbard, p ton.....---.-.---- 100 00@ 
Marrow,p ton.-..-... eS 80 00a85 00 | 
String beans, Southern, P crate.....-.-.-.- 5 00a@6 00 | 


Spinach, Baltimore, p bbl c 
sy Norfolk, Pp bbl......-..--------- 1 75@ 


ae rt pe 90a@1 00 
urnips, flat, P DOX ....-..---.------------- 35a 40 
Turnips, yellow, P bbl..---------------- 75a 90 
Tomatoes, hothouse, P th...----------- 20a 

7 Fla., P crate. .........-..0-- 1 50a2 50 


Domestic Green Fruit. 





Apples, Ben Davis.....----.-------.------ +e oo | 
ee NE cocoa nanchaoanssenmaeweeaeen ad 
“ Baldwins MOS «cca cnawcccecessee — 
5 NAMI. oe wb boat cowsccscnesedseenee ia } 
7 Greening, PRP: sacaoek.cicadion 3 75.a4 25 
Talman Sweet.....-.--..------- 2 0@3 50 
“Baldwin and Greening, No. 2... 3 25a3 79 | 
« UINGE TIDe Doan cn vcd. cc swessens 2 a3 25 | 


Hides and Pelts. | 











Steers and cows all weights--.--..-.------- 6ya7 | 
“RESET OE OE OO Tey Aree ve 6a6s | 
Hides, south, light green salted........--- 6}a7 | 
” Ce 5 | 13@133 
. si IO ono conse ssanaccuone 12@124 
“buff, in west..........-------------- 7a8 
Dis « “Gallet P TM... ...<...2-ccssens asi 
Calfskins, 5 to 12 ths each.....----------- 1 00a1 45 
“over _weights, each.... --1 65@2 00 
Deacon and dairy skins......-.-- --- a6 
Lambskins each, country....------------ 35a 
Country Pelts, each..........-.---------- W@75 
Dried Apples. 
Evaporated, choice...........------------ 6@7} 
Evaporated, prime......-.--------------- 4 
Sun-dried, as to quality........--..------- 3@4 
Grass Seeds. 
Timothy, P bu., Western, choice........ 3 35@3 45 
“  prime.......- o abe sows sss ae 
Do 5 TE EAE CET 5 
Red Top, Western, P 50 tb sack. 
ws ‘ancy recleaned, P tb..-...-.---- 
Beans. 
Pea marrow, choice, H. P.....-.---------- 1 75@ 
PBS SCPOBNDG....... 2220 cece conne-coes onus 60@1 70 
Oe eS RE Pe ae -1 40a1 50 
Pea N. Y. and Vt., small, H. P....------- a 
Pea Cal. small white....!........--------+ 2 50a2 75 
Me. wae cocanmn ns phen saneae 160@i 70 
Mediums, choice hand-picked... -------- 1 75@1 80 
Mediums, screened...........------------ 160@17 
Mediums, foreign...............--.------- 1 ogi 7 
Yellow eyes, extra...... 2 30@ 
Yellow eyes, seconds... ---2 15@2 25 
Red Kidney................-..-..- ---2 10@2 25 
Lima beans dried, P th.......------------ 6@ 
Hay and Straw. 
Hay prime, bales..............--------- 
“No. 1, B ton 
“ “ 9 6 
ii oe 3 o 
ee fine choice 
ve clover mixed Pp ton 
= clover, P 
ei swale, Pp ton 
| Straw, prime rye...........-....----.--- 








| 706,671 cattle of other breeds, and 63,297,249 swine 
| in the country. 


FOREST CATERPILLARS. 

A few years ago, when the forest caterpillars 
were working destruction in the maple orchards 
of northern New England, and many were saying 
that they must cut down the trees, we said, that 
as that was the third year in which they had been 
so abundant, it would probably be their last 
season for several years. We did not pretend to 
say whether they had so robbed the trees of their 
foliage as to lack for food, or whether birds and 
parasitic insects had been so busy with them 
when they were so abundant as to reduce their 
numbers, but we had for several years been 
convinced that after three years it would be 
several years more before they were so plenty 
as to be a serious menace to the forests. We 
have noticed a similar thing in regard to the 
canker worm on our apple orchards, though 
we think their terms are a little longer, it may 
be four or five years. Yet not many years ago 
they nearly all disappeared from northern Mid- 
dlesex county, and very few were seen for ten or 
more years. Last year there were enough of 
them where spraying was not done and we ex- 
pect to see more this year, unless the gypsy moth 
and brown-tail moth eat up all the foliage, so that 


| the canker worm will find nothing to feed upon. 


But we wish these last-named pests would realize 


| that they are no longer welcome, and would with- 
| draw into obscurity for a term of years. 


OYSTER-SHELL LIME. 

Those who crack oyster shells for poultry feed- 
ing obtain as a part of the result much fine dust, 
especially if the shells have been allowed to be- 
come oid and very dry before the cracking. Some 
put all this dust into the barrel or bags with the 
rest, if we may judge by some samples that we 
have seen, which ot course adds to the weight 
of the product, but is an imposition on the buyer, 
as the fow! will not pick up this dust, and if they 
did it would be nearly worthless to them, as one 
object of feeding the shells is to furnish grit as 
well as to supply lime. The fow! like their broken 
shells of sizes from a large grain of corn down to 
that of a grain of wheat, and this seems to be the 
standard adopted by other parties, running 
them over two screens, one of which takes out 
those pieces which are too coarse, while the 
other lets the fine dust pass through, and those 
put up for sale are what passes between the two 
screens. Of course this dust is waste material, 
but we think it would serve a good purpose to 
use upon land where lime is needed. We think 
it more valuable than the burned limestone. 
We do not know at what price the manufacturers 
could afford to barrel this up and sell it, or what 
afarmer could afford to pay for it. The latter 
would have to be learned by experimenting a 


little. 
INSPECTION OF FEEDING STUFF. 


F. W. Wall of the Wisconsin Experiment Sta- 
tion writes to Hoard’s Dairyman that the law for 
inspection of feeding stuffs in that State has been 
in operation only about two months, not long 
enough to give out the results of inspections yet, 
but he regrets that the law does not require in- 
spection of bran and middlings, which are more 
used than any other concentrated feeding stuffs. 
He gives an instance of a microscopical examina- 
tion of five grams or about one-sixth of an ounce 
of wheat bran, which looked a little dirty, but 
scarcely enough so to attract attention from 
the ordinary buyer. By actual count he found 
it to contain whole seeds of weeds as 


Graham Fleur.—Trade continues quiet,with | mixed with the bran, and there 1s no doubt but 


| Spavin. About twenty-two years ago we bought 


| Should take advantage of ,the offer of James 


| cess with the vegetable or flower garden can 








| 

| 

i 

| 

| cured the horse intended. The next horse that 
} 

| 

| 


lows: 3800 flaxseeds, 16,600 wild buck wheat seeds, 
| 2800 pigeon grass seeds, 5100 seeds of charlock, 
| pigweed and goose weeds, beside many others 
| which could not be identified. They made up 
; about seventeen per cent. of the wheat of the 
bran, and as the seeds were whole, they were 
| evidently added after the bran was separated 
| from the flour, a case of simple adulteration. 
| Just think of adding about thirty thousand weed 
| seeds to the land for every pound of bran fed 
; out. It was evident that the screenings had been 


that most of these seeds would pass through the 
animal uninjured by the process of digestion. 


> 
Se 


Cured Three Spavins, Using Only One- 
half Bettle Caustic Balsam. 
Fort WAYNE, IND., May 15, 1901. 
; The Lawrence- Williams Co., Cleveland, O.: 
A former agent of yours called upon us in the 
| interest of an agricultural paper. During the 
conversation we drifted upon the subject of 





| a bottle of your Gombault’s Caustic Balsam and 


became spavined was cured also. The present 
family horse, about seventeen years ago, was 
spavined and in turn was cured, and we still have 
fully one-half of the bottle left. 

J.M. PIERCE. 





Flower and Vegetable Suggestions. 
If youare going to grow vegetables this year 
or beautify your home with flowering plants you 


Vick’s Sons of Rochester, N. Y.,and send fora 
free copy of Vick’s Garden and Floral Guide for 
1902. The hints and directions it gives for suc- 


be depended upon. It is a trustworthy book | 
prepared by men who are qualified by many | 
years’ experience to give sound advice. 
Some of the floral novelties that secured 
for the Vicks the gold medal at the Pan-Ameri 
can Exposition are shown in their natural colors, 
and throughout the Guide is illustrated from 
photographs which make it easier than ever to 
choose desirable varieties. Among the special- 
ties in the Guide are Rochester Beet, Lemon Cu- 
cumber,j Golden Self-blanching Celery, Crisp as 
Ice Lettuce, Irondequoit Muskmelon, Vick’s 
Daisy and Gradus Peas, Vick’s Scarlet Glope 
Radish and Earliana Tomato. 

This expensive book is mailed free to persons 
who write to James Vick’s Sons, Rochester, N 
Y.,and mention the plants or seeds in which 
they are specially interested. 

‘Better out than in’’—that humor that you 
notice. To be sure it’s out and all out, take 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 

Cured Splint. 
SOUTH BEND, IND., Nov. 26, 1901. 
The Lawrence-Williams Co., Cleveland, O.: 

I have used your Gombault’s Caustic Balsam 
with good results on splints, ete., and have heard 
others recommend the medicine very highly. 

A. W. BACON. 





FARMERS’ WANTS 
ONE CENT A WORD 


Farmers’ Want Department is established to allow 
the sale and exchange of Stock, Seeds, Fruits, etc. 
also Help or Situation Wanted. There is a charge of 
one cent per word only, including name, address or 
— No Display. Cash to accompany the 
order. 


Wo American Herdsmen and General Farmers. 
Good milkers; with reference; situation together. 
S. FLOYD, Cochituate, Mass. 


ANTED—A young man ona strawberry tarm. S. 
H. WARREN, Weston, Mass. 


AN TED—Man or woman who understands poultry 
raising to start a place with me on shares. I will 
furnish everything. C. B. WOOD, Roslindale, Mass. 





ANTED—Farm managers, herdsmen, gardeners, 
creamerymen, ete. We represent employers from 
Maine to California, who want competent men with 
good references. RURAL SCIENCE AGENCY, 


FOR SALE. 


One ot the largest farms on Nantucket Island | 
can be bought for less than the buildings cost. 
The house has eight rooms, with large veranda | 
on three sides. Fine barn and two henhouses all | 
in good orcer. It is five minutes ride from shore. | 
Fine shooting, including quail, rabbits, ete. It is 
also a good sheep and cattle farm of about four | 
hundred acres. A splendid place for summer, | 
only 1} miles from summer market; can sell all 
produce you cam raise. 

For further particulars call on or write to | 

W. T. SWAIN, Bex 34, 
Nantucket, Mass. 





| 
200-Egg Incubator | 
for $12-8° 


egg. 
GE 











ga ET 
STILL LEADING THE LINE | 


of CREAM SEPARATING APPARATUS. 


MOSELEY’S OCCIDENT CREAMERY 


Has stood all tests. Defies all competition. More | 

popular thanever. In useeverywhere. Wecan in- } 

terest you. | 
“rite us, MOSELEY & PRITCHARD MFG.CO 
mentioning this paper. CLINTON, IOWA 
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IN THE WORST 


| 
places, on rough ground, with breachy stock, or 
where other fences fail, wont you try the PAGE? | 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH. | 





— 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts. | 


MIDDLESEX, S8. | 


PROBATE COURT. 
To all persons interested inthe estate of JONAS | 
O. NICKERSON, late of Arlington, in said | 
County, deceased. 
HEREAS, James P. Parmenter, adminis- 
trator, with the will annexed of the estate 
not already administered of said deceased, has 
presented for allowance the substituted first and 
final account of his administration upon the 
estate of said deceased. 
You are hereby cited to appear ata Probate 
Court to be held at Cambridge, in said County, 
on the first day of April A. D. 1902. at nine 


| citation to al 
| estate seven days at least betore said Court. 


are made rich- 
er and more 
productive and 
rich soils retain 
their crop-pro- 
ducing powers, 
by the use of 
fertilizers with 
a liberal percentage of 


Potash. 


Write for our books—sent /ree— 
which give all details. 








GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau Street, 


New York City. 








Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
MIDDLESEN, Ss. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin and all other _per- 
sous interested in the estate of LUCY M. 
DRAKE, late of Holliston, in said County, de- 
ATHEREAS t 

EAS, a certain instrument purportin 
W to be the last will and teatemnens of said 
deceased, has been presented to said Court for 
probate, by Orrin Thomson, who prays that letters 
ny = po issued to him, the executor 
herein named, without givinga surety o 
ofl bond. : r4 g lrety on his 
ou are hereby cited to appear at a Prob 

Court to be held at Cambridge. in said biemie ae 

Middlesex, on the twenty-tith day of March, 

A. D. 1902, at nine o'clock in the forenoon, to show 

cause, if any you have, why the same should not 

be granted. 
And said petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof by publishing this citation 


| once in each week, for three successive weeks, 
| in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN,. a news- 


enya published in Boston, the last publication to 
e one day, at least, before said Court. and by 
mailing, postpaid, or delivering *# copy of this 

known persons interested in the 


_ Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this twenty-fifth day 
of February, in the year one thousand nine hun- 


dred and two. 
S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 8s. 

PROBATE COURT. 

To the heirs-at-law, next of kin and all other per- 
sons interested in the estate of FRANK A. 
ROLFE, late of Somerville in said County, de- 
ceased. 2 

HEREAS, a certain instrument purportin 
to be the last will and testament of saic 
deceased has been presented to said Court, for 

Probate, by Adeline Rolfe of said Somerville. 

who prays that letters testamentary may be 

issued to her, the executrix therein named, with- 
out giving a surety on her official bond. 

_ You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 

Court, tobe held at Cambridge, in said County 

of Middlesex, on the twenty-fifth day of March 

A. D. 192, at nine o'clock in the forenoon, to 

show cause,if any you have,why the same should 






















o'clock in the forenoon,to show cause, if any 
you have, why the same should not be alluwed. 
And _ said administrator is ordered to serve 


days at least before said Court, or by publishing 


hewspaper published in Boston, the last pub- 
lication to be one day, atleast, before said 
Court, and by mailing, post-paid, a copy of this 


seven days at least before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire 
First Judge of said Court, this sixth day 0 
March, in the year one_ thousand nine hundred 
and two. Ss. H. FOLSOM, Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To all persons interested in ‘the estate of 

CHARLES L. TARBELL. late of Lincoln, in 
said County, deceased. 

HEREAS, C. Lee Todd and Charles S. 

Wheeler, the administrators of the estate 

of said deceased, have presented for allowance 


estate of said deceased: 

You are ayes cited to ppear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County 
on the eighth day of April, A. D. 1902, at nine 
o'clock in the forenoon, to show cause, if any you 
have. why the same should not be allowed. 


this citation by delivering a copy thereof to all 
persons interested in the estate fourteen days at 





Durham, N. H. 





ANTED—Big, active boy 14 or 16, general work: or 
temperate man liking work, with plenty of * get 
there’ in him. CREAMERY, South Britain, Ct 


—=r 


ANTED-—Situation farmer, teamster, sawmill man; 
good, reliableman. ALFRED RICE, Cheshire, Ct. 





AMMOTH Bronze Turkey Toms, 25 to 30 ths, by 97- 
point tom. B. P. Rock ckls. and Poland-China 
swine of the leading strains. A. H. MANN, Eldena, Ill. 


OLLED Durhams. Bulls of serviceable age for sale. 
Herd bulls having 22 polled crosses, 28 months old. 
A. E. BURLEIGH, Knox City, Knox Co., Mo. 


NE Webster & Hannum Bone Cutter for exchange. 
Worth $25; never been used. KENT, Box 2254, 
oston, 


GRAPHOPHONE and records, camera, double, 


barrel gun, rifle or bicycle or anything in the 
poultry line. BOX 1014, Rockville, Ct. 





OR SALE—A water and steam poe corn, feed 
and sawmill, with sufficient building for flouring 
machinery ; two good dwelling honses, with 31 acres 
of good land. Situated in one of the healthiest, best 
corn and wheat-growing sections in the State. Want 
to change occupation on account of poor health. For 
further particulars address J R. L. CHAMBLIN, 
Philomont, Loudoun Co., Va. 


OR SALE—Nine registered Aberdeen-Angus bulls, 6 
to 12 months old. Individual merit end breeding the 
est. JOHN L. GAISER, Charleston, Il. 








UFF Cochins; young and yearling stock for sale. C. 
J.L. WARE, South Keene, N. 





ELIABLE young man (22) understanding care and 
R management of standard and egg poultry, incu- 
tors, brooding, feeding chicks, etc., wants situation. 
Could become working partner on good-sized plant. 
ARTHUR O’CONNELL. Modena. Pa. 








cows and heifers of all ages for sale at all times. 


Woecvesane Shorthorns, number 150 head. Bulls, 
V I. WOOD, Williamsport, O. 





Percherons, Bel fans, 
Clydes and one Coach horse. A. LA'TIMER 
SON, Creston, Ia. 


ANTED—Man and wife to work on farm; state 
ages and wages. BIDWELL, Monterey, Mass. 


¢ 0 HEAD Stallions—Shires, 








ANTED—A buttermaker by the Windham Count 
Cc. STILE 





Creamery Association. Address E. 
Secretary, Newfane, Vt. 


ANTED—Working partner in_ poultry business; 
tenement; give references. BOX .20I, Marlboro, 
Mass. 





want good young man to work in sawmill; chop or 
drive horse team. E. M. PURDY, Wilton, N. H. 





AN and wife and aingie man wanted on farm. 
CHARLES D. SAGE, North Brookfield, Mass. 


For SALE—Good country water-power roller mill, 
pk 35 ar of land, yg cg stern s 7“ = 
. engine. eap; par me. an 

biimate for health.’ Address, GEORGE RANKERT, 

Wayland, Il. 





REGON WATER POWER MILL—For sale, a first 
class water power mill with a fine merchant and 
exch rade. Sale for all feed at the mill. A good 
chance for a live man with a moderate sum of money. 
Address J. P. SHUCK, Monitor, Ore. 














MERICAN man with wife would like a place 

as foreman of farm; both willing to work and un- 
anene farming. Address BOX 40, Willimansett, 
Mass. 





keeper’s position; likes children; country pre- 


\oreen woman, 32, farmer’s daughter, wants house” 
erred; any distance. BOX 1067, Springfield, S. 





store; good references. FAUST, Box 97, Mans- 
eld Centre, Ct. 





Si store: £09 wanted by young man, 20, in country 


the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a hewspaper 
published in Boston, the last pablication te be 
one day, at least, before said Court, and by mail- 
ing. postpaid, a copy of this citation to all Known 
persons interested in the estate, seven days at 
least before said Court. ' 
Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 
Judge of ssid Court, this eleventh day of March, 
in the year one thousand nine hundred and two. 
S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, SS. 

PROBATE COURT. 

To all persons interested in the estate of EVA- 
LINE H. WHITNEY late of Newport,in the 
County of Sullivan,and State of New Hampshire, 
deceased, or in the personal property herein- 
after described, and the Treasuerr and Re- 
ceiver-General of said Commonwealth. 

WHEREAS. Edwin A. Hildreth and pega: | 

B. Hildreth, appointed executors of the will 
of said deceased by the Probate Court for the 

County of Sullivan, in the State of New Hamp- 

shire, has presented to said Court their petition. 

representing that as such executors they are 
entitled to certain personal property situated in 
said County of Middlesex, and in the County of 

Suffolk, to wit: Deposits in the Cambridgeport 

Savings Bank in Cambridge, and the Charles- 

town Five Cents Savings Bank in Boston, certain 

shares of stock 
located in Lowell, and in the Malden and Melrose 

Gas Light Company, located at Malden, and 


praying that they may be licensed to receive | 
or to sell by public or private sale on such terms | 
and terms, and to such person or persons as they | 


shall think fit—or otherwise to dispose of, and 


to transfer and to convey said shares and es- | 


tate. 
You are hereby cited to appear ata Probate 


Court to be held at Cambridge, in said County of | 
Middlesex, on the twenty-fifth day of March, A. | 


D. 1902, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, toshow 
cause, if any you have, why the same should not 
be granted. 

And _ said petitioners are ordered to serve 
this citation. by publishing the same_ once 
in each week, for three successive weeks, in 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a 1 
paper published in Boston, the last yublication to 

e one day, at least, before said Court, end by 
delivering a copy of this citation to said Treas- 
urer and Receiver-General fourteen = at 
least before the said returnday of said petition, 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this first day of 
March, in the year one thousand nine hundred 
and two, S. H. FOLSOM, Reg ister. 


Commonwealth of “Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 


At a Probate Court holden at Cambridge, in 
and for said County of Middlesex, on the twenty- 
fifth day of February, in the year of our Lord one 
thousand nine hundred and uwo. ‘ 

On the petition of GRACE A. MURAN of 
Natick, in said County, Praying that her name 
may be changed tothatof GRACE WEBB, public 
notice haying been given, according to the order 
of Court, that all persons might appear and show 
cause, if any they had, why the same should not 
be granted, and it appearing that the reason given 
therefor is sufficient, and consistent with the pub- 
lic interest, and being satisfactory to the Court, 
and no objection Ley 

It is decreed that her name be changed, as 
prayed for, to that of Grace Webb, which name 
she'shall hereafter bear, and which shall be her 
legal name, and that she give public notice of 
said change by publishing this decree once in 
each week for three successive weeks, in the 
MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a hewspaper 

ublished in Boston, and make return to this 

ourt under cath that such_ notice has 
given. HAS. J. McINTIRE, 
Judge of Probate Court. 





IORKING farmer of experience and good habits; 
will have charge of place occupied by owner on. 
portion of year; first-class references required ; yoo! 
care of stock and good garden essential; no liquor or 
rofanity allowed ; soperate house for farmer’s fam- 
hy: ap iy in own handwritin , stating age and fam- 
ily. Address BOX 1462, Providence, R. I. 


this citation by delivering a copy thereof to | 
all persons interested in the estate, fourteen | 


the same once in each week, for three successive | 
weeks, inthe MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, 2a | 


citation to all persons interested in the estate | 


the first account of their administration upon the | 


And said administrators are ordered to serve | 


least before said Court, or by publishing the same | 
once in each week, for three successive weeks. in | 


in the Middlesex Company, | 


news: | 


not be granted. 

And said petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, in 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a hewspaper 
published in Boston, the last publication to be 
one day at least before said Court, and by mailing, 
postpaid, or delivering a copy of this citation to 
all known persons interested in the estate, seven 
“— at least before said Court. 

itness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, First 
Judge of said Court, ‘this twenty-seventh day of 
aoe? injthe year one thousand nine hundred 


and tw 
S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


| MIDDLESEX, 88. 


Toallp | Scena COURT. 
0 all persons Interested in the estate of LEWIS 
E. WILLIAMS, late of Groton, in said County, 
deceased. 
WHEREAS, Martha Effie Williams, the admin- 
istratrix of the estate of said deceased, 
) has presented for allowance the final account of 
her administration upon the estate of. said 
deceased. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court to be held at Lowell, in said County, on 
the eighteenth day of March, A. D. 1902, at 
nine o’clock in the forenoon. to show cause, if 
any you have, why the same should not be 
allowed. 

_And said administratrix is ordered to serve this 
| citation by delivering a copy thereof toall persons 
interested in the estate fourteen days at least 
before said Court, or by publishing the same once 
in each week, for three successive weeks, in the 
MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a hewspaper 
published in Boston, the last publication to be one 
| day, at least, before said Court, and by mailing, 
| postpaid, a copy of this citation to all known per- 

sons interested in the estate seven days at 
least before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this twenty-sixth 
day of February in the year one thousand nine 
hundred andtwo. — S. H. FOLSOM. Register. 





. ~ Commonwealth : of Massachusetts. 


| SUFFOLK, 8s. 
| T the Municipal Court of the City of Boston, 

holden at said Boston, within the County of 
| Suffolk, for civil business, on the twenty-sixth 
| day of February, A. D. 19022 THOMAS S. 
| WOOD of said Boston, Plaintiff, vs. United Wood- 
Working Company, a corporation duly organized 
under, the laws of New Jersey, having an 
usual place of business at said Boston, Defendant, 
and Henry A. Johnson, doing business under the 
name and style of yx A. Johnson & Co., hav- 
ing his usual place of business at said Boston, 
Trustee. ‘ 

This is an action of Contract to recover two hun- 
dred and thirty-four dollars and thirty cents, 
~~ to be due to the Plaintiff from the De- 
fendant on the fifteenth day of January, A. D. 
1900, as set forth in the Plaintiff's writ of that 


ate. 

And it appearing to the Court by the suggestion 
of the Plaintiff, and on inspection of the ‘oiticer’s 
return on the Plaintiff's writ, that the Defendent 
Corporation was not organized under the laws of 
| this Commonwealth, that it has no officer, agent 
| or attorney in this Commonwealth known to the 
| 
! 
| 
| 
! 





Plaintiff or to said officer; and that no personal 
service of said writ has been made upon the De- 
fendant Corporation. 

IT IS ORDERED BY THE Cowrrt, here, that the 
Plaintiff give notice to the Defendant Corpora- 
| tion of the pendency of this action, and to appear 
| before said Court, on Saturday, the twenty-second 
| day of March,next, to answer to the same, by 
} caning an attested copy of this order to be pub- 
lished in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a 
newspaper printed in Boston, once in a week, 
| three weeks successively, and that this action be 
| continued to the said twenty-second day of Masch, 
| or until notice shall be given to the Defendant 
| Corporation agreeably to this order. 
| ORSINO G. SLEEPER, Clerk. 
| Atrue copy: Attest, 

WALTER F. FREDERICK, Ass’t Clerk. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 

MIDDLESEX, 8s. 

PROBATE COURT. 

To all persons interested in the estate of RUTH 
R. ALBEE, late of Middlebury, in the County 
of Addison and State of Vermont, deceased, or 
in the personal property hereinafter described, 
and to the Treasurer and Receiver-General of 
said Commonwealth. 

WHEREAS, Jolin A. Fletcher and Susan D. 

Parker, appointed executors of the will of 
said deceased, by the Probate Court for the 

County of Addison, in the State of Vermont, have 

proemed to said Court their petition represent- 

ng thatlas such executors they are entitled to 
certain personal property situated in said Com- 
monweaith. to wit: A deposit in the Warren In- 
stitution for Savings in Boston, in the County of 

Suffolk, of $960, Book No. 60908, and praying that 

they may be licensed to receive or to sell by public 

or private sale on such terms and to such person 
or persons as they shall think fit—or otherwise to 
dispose of, and to transfer and convey said es- 


You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court to be held at Cambridge, in said County 
of Middlesex, on the twent fifth day of Marc 
A.D., 1902, at nine o’clock in th forenoon, to show 
cause, if any you have, why the same should not 
be granted. 

And said petitioners are ordered to serve this 
citation by publishing the same once in each 
week, for three successive weeks, in the MASSA- 
CHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a newspaper published 
in Boston, the last publication to be one day at 
least, before said Court, and by delivering a copy 
of this citation to said Treasurer and Leceiver- 
General fourteen days at least before the said re- 
turn day of said petition. 

Witness, CHARLES J. McINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this first day of March, 
in the year one thousand nine hundred and two. 

S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 
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Our Homes. 


The Workbox. 


MEN 8 GOLF SWEATER. 

Use four-fold Columbia Germantown yarn, 
7 hanks of scarlet, No. 7, 1;hanks navy blue, 
3 bone knitting needles, 10-inch, size 4, 4 long 
steel knitting needles, size 11. 

These are nice for gelfing, bicyling, boat- 
ing, etc. Cast on bone needles 110 stitches. 

ist row—One plain, purl 1, 3 plain, purl 1, 
continue thus across the needle, turn. 

2d row—Purl 2, 1 plain, purl 3, 1 plain, 
continue across needle, turn. 

3d row—Three plain, purl 1, 3 plain, purl 
1, continue across needle, turn. 

4th row—One plain, purl 3, 1 plain, purl 3, 
continue thus across the four rows until 
you have 34 rows of color (selected for 
collar, cuffs and the bottom band). Now 
holding wrong side towards you purl across 
the first row with color for body, then for 
second row, 1 plain, purl 1, making rib of 
one and‘continue thus for 200 rows. 

When the 200th row has been reached knit 
1 plain, purl1 for 35 stitches, binding off 40 
stitches, and allowing 35 stitches corre- 
sponding to the first 35 to remain on extra 
needle. Continue rib of 1 and 1 for 15 
rows, taking extra needle on opposite side, 
rib 1 and 1 for 15 rows. Join these two 
shoulder pieces by casting on 40 stitches in 
the centre to correspond to the 40 that have 
been bound off on front. Now continue rib 
of 1 and 1 until you have a length to corre- 
spond to the front, finishing the bottom of 
the back with band to correspond in front. 

For the coliar: Pick up stitches around 
the neck on the 3 steel needles, and with the 
fourth needle rib 1 and 1 until you have 75 
rows. Bind off. Centre the body on shoul- 
der, and from each side of this centre pick 
up 25 loops, in each loop making 2 stitches, 
usivg the bone needle. This will make 100 
stitches. - 

For the sleeves: Rib 1 and 1 for 9 rows. 

10th row—Narrow each end of the needle. 
Continue thus in rib of 1 and 1, narrowing 
every tenth row at each end of the needle, 
for 90 rows; then narrow every other row 
for 10 rows. Now rib1and 1 for 10 rows. 

(Now with color for the caffs) holding 
wrong side towards you purl across the first 


row. 
2d row—One plain, purl 1, making a rib of 


1 and 1 with the same needle used for collar 
for 75 rows. Sew up the seams from the tip 
of the cuff to the bottom of the band. 

Eva M. NILEs. 
->-— 
Sir Henry Thompson on Diet. 

Sir Henry Thompson, in his day the best 
known genito-urinary surgeon in Great 
Britain, has just published a book on diet. 
Sir Henry has long held decided views on 
this matter, as well as being the champion 
of cremation. 

At the age of fifty-two, thirty years ago, 
he became a total abstainer on account of 
suffering from dyspepsia and rheumatism, 
and received great benefit from the pursu- 
ance of teetotalism. Five years ago he, as 
an experiment, drank two or three glasses 
of claret a day, but, as the dyspeptic symp- 
toms and pains in the joints returned, he 
has abstained from alcohol ever since. 

Sir Henry Thompson declares that after 
abandoning alcohol entirely the joints lost 











their stiffness, and ultimately became as | 


supple and mobile as they were in youth, 
and continue so to this day. More than half 
our bodily ills, he believes, are due to im- 
proper feeding, and holds that the older one 
gets the less nourishment one needs. 

In his opinion, the head of many a family 
is veritably killed by the mistaken kindness 
of his wife in stuffing him with delicacies 
he cannot digest, on the plea of keeping up 
his strength. 

The martyr to his wife’s solicitude is 
persuaded to swallow all kinds of patent 


fonds. so nutritious that his gastric juices | 


are unable to do their duty. 


The English surgeon is not an absolute | 
vegetarian, but thinks that three-fourths of | 
| into an attack. 
| 


our food should be vegetable. Such a diet, 


he contends, renders the brain clearer and | 
more active, inspires wit, and tends to pre- | 


serve an equable and placid temperament. 
The person who thus eats wisely but not too 
well does not make himseif obnoxious by 
snoring in his armchair,as is so often the case 
with those who fill themselves to repletion 
with meais and highly flavored foods. Indi- 
gestion is unknown to a man who is strictly 
temperate in diet, and he is in every way 
best fitted to fight well the battle of life. 

Sam ama 
New Theory of Diet. 


A new plan for retaining the charm of 
youth has been evolved. It requires a con- 
tinual dieting, but one so easily followed 
that few of the inconveniences of most sys- 
tems are present. Eat uncooked apples con- 
stantly, although, of course, in moderation, 
and drink distilled water only, and, accord- 








ing to the new theory, years will be added | 


to your life, while the evidences of age will 
be long in coming. 

Professor Bluefern is the sponsor of the 
new theory,and his argument is based on 
the supposition that as ag2 advances the de- 
posits of mineral matter in the system in- 
crease, and that aging is little more thana 
gradual process of ossification. 

Phosphoric acid contains the least amount 
of earth salts, and for that reason is prob- 
ably the nearest approach to the elixir of 
life known to the scientific world. 

If you want to live long, to retain your 
youth at the same time, and to increase your 
brain tissue, eat plenty of apples, don’t peel 
them, drink only distilled water, and eat as 
little bread as possible. A diluted solution 
of phosphoric acid is also recommended by 
the professor to those who care to take 
pains to follow the diet which he has out- 
lined. 


- > > 
Dangerous Cobwebs. 


Many cases of tetanus, or lockjaw, are 
now appearing in the public prints. Mrs. 
Frankland tells of lockjaw having been 
caused bythe application of a cobweb to 
a slight cut. 

** The wound was a perfectly clean one, 
and nothing need have resulted from the 
obedience toa superstitious prejudice had 
not the cobwebs unfortunately arrested 
some local germs, and these, getting across 
the wound, set up the typical symptoms of 
lockjaw. That this implication of the cob 
web was no idle accusation was subse 
quently proved by portions of the same web, 
on being inoculated into animals, inducing 
in the latter well-defined symptoms of tet- 
anus.”’ 

That cobwebs readily catch dust is familiar 
to every one who has the mortification of 
seeing them adorn ceilings and corners ; that 
they also arrest bacteria follows asa natural 
consequence of the presence of dust, and 
hence those delicate filaments may become 
veritable bacterial storehouses, more espe- 
cially as it is usually in the dark and remote 
corners that they best succeed in eluding 
the vigilance of the domestic eye, and are 
also out of reach of the lethal action of sun- 
beams, and hence their unwelcome lodgers 


existence over long periods of time.—New 
York Times. 





To Remoy Stains on inable Linen. 


White table linen, which may be boiled 
and bleached, is easily washed, yet a great 
many pieces are ruined by careless laun- 
dresses who do not attempt to take out the 
stains until they have been “set” with 
water and soap, or even boiled in. A stain 
that has been treated in this way isa difficult 
thing to remcve. It isan important matter 
to examine all tablecloths, napkins, doilies 
and any other pieces of table linen, and re- 
move all the stains before sending them to 
the wash. The stains may be permanently 
‘** set’? with cold water. 

When they are fresh truit stains will ordi- 
narily come out by soaking the spots in 
boiling water. The water must be bubbling. 
Tea stains are difficult to eradicate if once 
‘*set.”” They usually disappear if first 
rubbed with the yolk of an egg, then with 
glycerine, and then washed out with warm, 
not boiling, water and a simple, pure soap 
When the spots are ‘‘set’’ and obstinate, 
dissolve a quarter of a pound each of chlo- 
rate of lime and of common washing soda in 
three quarts of boiling water, and bleach the 
spots by rubbing them in this solution and 
then in clear water. 

Iron rust stains may always be removed 
by putting salt on them and squeezing over 
them the juice of a lemon. Lay the linen 
in bright sunlight to bleach. If the spots do 
not come out with one application try a see- 
ond one. 

A fresh coffee stain will usually disappear 
if boiling water is poured over it. If the 
spot has been dried, wet with the yolk of an 
egg mixed with a tablespoonful of tepid 
water, and then wash it out with warm, not 
hot water and brown soap. Some acid veg- 
etable stains are very obstinate. Try dip- 
ping them in weak but boiling hot chloride 
water and wash them out. Sometimes the 
fumes of a sulphur match will bleach out the 
stain. 

The old idea that the stains of wine disap- 
pear if salt is poured over them is not always 
true. Rub wine stains that will not come 
out with ordinary brown soap, cover this 
with thick, raw starch, and lay in a strong 
sunlight until the stain bleaches out. Tar 
may be removed by rubbing the stain with 
butter and then washing it out with warm 
water and turpentine. Paint and varnish 
come out with turpentine. Ink and almost 
any stain that will not come out by the 
methods given may be removed by weak 
oxalic acid and lemon juice. Dissolve a 
tablespoonful of oxalic acid and one of 
lemon juice in a pint of rain water and keep 
it on hand ina bottle. As soon as the spots 
are removed, wash out the stain mixture in 
clear, cold water. 

The stain of an overhot iron is some- 
times difficult to remove. Try rubbing the 
scorched spot with a cloth dipped in hot 
chloride water, and wipe this off with clear 
water.—New York Tribune. 
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Asthma. 


In popular usage asthma is a term em- 
| ployed to describe a well-known condition; 
| yet it is significant of the broadened knowl- 
| edge of diseases in general that, as a dis- 
| tinct disease, the name is applied in a more 
| and more restricted sense by physicians. 

For example, the asthma of which Doctor 
| Johnson compiains in his later years, as re- 
| corded by Boswell, is so clearly set forth by 
| the faithful biographer that the modern 
| physician is even now able to determine 
| that an affection of the heart was responsi- 
ble for it. 

| Asthma is often a family affection, and is 
| frequently traceable to parents, grandpar- 
ents or great-grandparents. Most sufferers 
| are of an excitable, emotional or “ nervous ” 
; temperament. It bears a rather striking 
‘analogy to epilepsy, in that its attacks are 
characterized by suddenness and influenced 
| by strong emotions, like fear or grief, and 
not infrequently occur at night, when the 
sufferers may be plunged from deep sleep 
In both diseases excitement 
during the day is often followed by attacks 

Puysicians believe, however, that a high- 
strung organization alone is not sufficient to 
develop the disorder, but that some other 
source of irritation must be added; that is, 
some faulty state of the system elsewhere, 
like disease of the digestive tract, harmful 
factors circulating in the blood, obstacles to 
free breathing inthe nose, and others. 

Whatever may be the source, they must 
be dealt with energetically and at an early 
stage, since long-standing cases of asthina 
invariably develop changes in the lungs and 
heart which are permanent. The disease 
can then be dealt with only by measures 
aimed at palliating and cutting short the 
separate a tacks, and with no reasonable 
hope of an actual, permanent cure. 

For the young sufferer and for those in 
the early attacks of asthma, the writer 
would emphasize the necessity of a thor- 
ough search for and the removal of, any and 
eyery error in hygienic living, in order to 
avoid the suffering of the chronic asth- 
matic and the further diseases which it 
brings in its train.—Youth’s Companion. 








a 
Disease Spread Far by Cats. 

That the microbe of the bubonic plague 
has been carried acress seas by rats on 
board ships is a fact demonstrated by 
science. It is also said to be demonstrable 
that malarial fever is disseminated among 
the inhabitants of tropical lands by the 
mosquito. 

The cheerfully buzzing bluebottle fly has 
been accused of conveying blood poison 
from putrefying carcasses to human beings. 
But it is not so generally known that many 
of the diseases of humanity may be con- 
tracted by that favorite of all of our domes- 
tic animal friends, the sleek and purring 
cat, and communicated through it to human 
beings. 

In one locality in Canada where a quickly 
fatal type of diphtheria was prevalent the 
spread of the disease was fora long time 
exceedingly puzzling to those who engaged 
in fighting it. As the community was widely 
scattered, and the popular fear of the disease 
very great, it might appear to have been 
easy to avoid contagion. 

But day after day new cases appeared in 
houses separated by long distances untila 
kind of panic set in, and most of the unin- 
fected families shut themselves up in their 
houses, and refused all conmunication with 
friends, strangers or visitors. 

Still the disease continued its ravages 
with deadly effect, until a clue was acci- 
dentally given by ‘a young woman who 
called across the front garden from the door- 
way of her home to a passing traveler to in- 
quire about the diphtheriaepidemic. There 
was no other house within a mile or two,the 
road was little used and the family had so 
far escaped the plague. 

‘‘Tt’s as lonely as can be,’’ the young 
woman declared. ‘‘ We go nowhere and no- 
bov’y comeshere. The only excitement is 
over the cats, for old Jim is very sick, and 
the little Manx tortoiseshell is dead. We 
eaunot think what in the world is the mat- 
ter with them.”’ 





may manage to maintain a very comfortable 





The words came bak to her friend as he 
stood at her graveside two days later, and 
heard that two lads of the household were 
also in the grip of diphtheria. 

Then a woman of meansin a neighboring 
house asked the advice of the local practi- 
tioner respecting her Angora, which had a 
sore throat. On general principles he re- 
fused to have anything to do with grimal 
kin, but advised doing away with it at once, 

Instead of following the advice the woman 
vainly attempted to save her pet’s life by 
blowing sulphur down its throat. The next 
day she developed diphtheria, and within 
the week her baby was buried and she was 
fighting between life and death, from which 
struggle she escaped, a physical wreck. 

After that the cats were looked after, 
when to the general surprise 1t was discov- 
ered that very few wereto be found. - Those 
that remained had short shift of it, but were 
sacrificed to the public good. 

When the plague subsided there was not 
a pussy in the community, and it was a 
long time before the settlers began import- 
ing them. Evidence and subsequent result 
appeared to prove conclusively that the cats 
had been among the most potent factors in 
the spread of the disease. And the effect o 
their sickness was farther reaching than 
sould have been imagined. 

Dead foxes began to be found adout the 
stone piles in the fields, and the farmers’ 
wives noticed that the young turkeys and 
chickens were not molested by these sly 
thieves. The word went around that some- 
thing was killing off the foxes. 

A connecting link was discovered when 
an incredulous trapper came along and was 
heard lamenting the lack of cats, wherewith 
to bait his fox traps. 

‘* Nothing will draw a fox likea cat,’ he 
said, divulging what was evidently one of 
the secrets of the trade, since very few 
people had heard of such a thing before. 

Then it was remembered that as a rule 
the bodies of the cats had not been found 
around the farm buildings, the suffering 
creatures having generally crawled away 
to diein solitude in the woods. So it ceased 
to be a wonder that the foxes of the country 
were passing away. 

But the effects of the mortality among the 
cats did not end there. From the Indian 
reserves to the North came the information 
that the Indians had made requisition upon 
the department of the interior through 
their local agent for winter supplies instead 
of leaving for their hereditary hunting 
grounds as usual. 

Inquiry showed that the young men of the 
tribe had unexpectedly and in fright re- 
turned from the preliminary spying out of 
the trapping routes for the winter’s work, 
with the information that they found the 
martens, fisher and mink dead in all direc- 
tions. Threeor four bear skins and one 
iynx skin were brought back, which they 
had stripped from animals found dead in 
the bush. 

Some sickness was about, that was clear, 
Twoof the young hunters had become pos- 
sessed by something which took them by the 
throat inside and strangled them, and them 
the hunters had left dead behind them. 
The devil—Matche Manitou—was in it all, 
or there was something wrong about their 
charms; it was bad medicine to be in the 
woods, the Indians said. 

So the hunters determined to remain at 
home and to set the medicine mento work 
upon a new set of incantations, and to allow 
the Government to feed them that winter. 
Beyond a doubt the fatal sickness had 
spread from the cats tothe wild animals of 
various kinds over a good many square 
miles of territory, until at last it reached 
humanity again in the person of the young 
Indian runners. 

During the last epidemic of the grip here, 
some cats were noticed by close observers 
familiar with the above facts, as being 
afflicted with an illness in its symptoms not 
unlike that which laid so many people by 
the heels. The rapid spread of that disease 


visits of the domestic pet to cat friends 
suffering from its ravages. 

It might be wise to subject pussy’s visit- 
ing lisr to strict supervision at times of sick- 
ness and epidemics.—New York Sun. 
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Domestic Hints. 
CREAM CHICKEN SOUP. 

Three to four pounds of fowl, three quarts of 
cold water, one tablespoonful of salt, six peppei- 
corns, one tablespoonful of chopped onion, two 
tablespoonfuls of chopped celery; strain; when 
cool, remove the fat. For one quart of stock 
allow one pint of cream or milk. Boil. the stock, 
add one tablespoonful of butter and one table- 
spoonful of cornstarch, cooked together; one tea- 
spoonful of salt and one saltspoonful of white 
pepper. Have two eggs well beaten ina tureen 
and strain soup over them. Serve at once. 





CREAMED SWEET POTATOES. 

Ingredients: One pint of milk, eight medium- 
sized cooked sweet potatoes, butter the size of an 
egg, Salt and pepper to season, and flour to 
thicken. Make a cream sauce by heating the 
milk in a double boiler, thickening with flour and 
adding the butter and seasoning. Cut the sweet 
potatoes into small dice, put them in the sauce 
and let the whole cook for ten minutes, If liked,, 
sprinkle chopped parsley over the top when serv 
ing. Another way of cooking sweet potatoes is 
to place them in the pan around a roast, and let 
‘hem cook with the meat. They should be fre- 
quently basted with the dripping. 

FARINA CUPS. 

Make a syrup of one pint orange juice, two 
zups sugar, one cup water, rind of one-half an 
orange, juice of one lemon, and sufficient liquid 
to make one quart of whole. Bring to a boil, and 
add gradually one cup farina. Cook for ten min 
utes, stirring constantly. Fill cups or punch 
glasses previously wet with cold water. When 
hardened and ready to serve turn out, and gar 
nish with whipped cream and fruit. Strawberries 
cut peaches or almost any fruit may be used. 

CELERY SOUP. 

To one-half pint of strong beef tea add an equa 
quantity of boiled milk, thickened slightly but 
evenly. Boil twenty minutes with the white 
stalks of a bunch of celery. Add butter, salt and 
pepper. Strain before serving. 

VEAL CROQUETTES. 
Chop cold veal fine; season highly with salt, 
pepper, cayenne, onion juice, celery salt and 
parsley. Moisten with beaten egg and white 
sauce. Shape into rolls. Roll in fine bread 
crumbs, egg and crumbs again, and fry in smoking 
hot fat. 

VEGETABLE HASH. 
Chop equai parts of boiled vegetables, such 
as potatoes, beets, carrots, onions, parsnips, etc. 
Mix well together. Put slices of salt pork ina 
frying pan, and when well cooked take ,them out 
and chop fine; add tothe hash. Turn the hash 
into the panin which the pork was fried and 
cook until very hot. Turn out ona hot platter 
and garnihs with parsley. 
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Hints to Housekeepers. 

A pretty bedroom candle and holder is a con- 
venience for the summer trunk, and is an attrac- 
tive bon voyage gift. The holder is of silver, 
about three inches high, with a little receptacle 
for matches at its base, over which a tiny lid 
fastens. The candle is thick but very short, and 
fits tightly in the socket, a flat lid of silver closing 
over it when notin use. The whole outfit is both 
compact and handsome, takes a trifle of room in 
the hand satchel, and is of the greatest possible 
convenience to the tourist in this country or in 
Europe. 


may have been due to some extent to the | 


which is ed by pu K 
Sobol seoctened San a ta ai molnsaie 
sugar, and two tablespoonfuls of lemon juice to 
make it curdle. It does so in large pieces; then 
sprinkle with a teaspoonful of ground cinnamon. 
When eating it and cutting through these pieces 
with the spoon it resembles a piece of cake in 
sauce. This is a favorite dish with every one. 

The most delicious of all salads is watercress 
cutfrom under the ice in any brook where it 
grows. Even wild watercress, taken from moun- 
tain brooks, is nearly as nice as cultivated. Serve 
the cress on the breakfast and dinner table as a 
salad. Itis far better medicine than any “ mess 
of herbs,” which was once prepared regularly for 
those who were “‘allin’in the spring.” This is 
the only salad which, according to all authorities, 
should never be eaten with oil. Trim Ita little, 
dry it after washing, add a little salt and some 
pepper and sprinkle two saladspoonfuls of good 
vinegar over a small salad bowl of watercress. 

When the tops of leaves of bread are burned. 
instead of cutting off the burnt portion, when 
perfectly cold remove the burnt part with a coarse 
grater, brush away the crumbs, and cover the 
top of the loaf with a soft cloth wrung very dry 
from warm water. 

The unsightly yellow spots left by machine oil 
on white goods can be removed by rubbing them 
with acloth dipped in ammonia, then washing 
with soap and water. Kerosene will remove the 
gummy substance which forms on sewing-ma- 
chines. 

To make soap for washing blankets shave fine 
two pounds of good white soap, and put into a 
saucepan, with two quarts of boiling water. Keep 
on the fire until the soap is dissolved, stirring 
occasionally. Add four ounces of borax, stir well, 
and the soap is ready for use. Never use brown 
soap when washing woolen goods. 


Put all the scraps through a meat chopper ; 
then set over the fire in enough cold water to 
cover them. Cook until the fat is melted and the 
water is almost evaporated. Then strain, press- 
ing all the fat from the pieces. Put this away in 
a cool place, where it will form into a solid cake. 
When it can be lifted from any water that may 
have remained in the bottom, put it with any other 
fat that you may have that requires clarifying, 
and do it all at once. 


For health is not merely a physical condi- 
tion; it is mental; it is moral. It is the 
question of the poise, the harmony of the 
entire psychical being. 

Professor John D. Quackenbos of New 
York city, in a recent paper on “ Hypno- 
Science,”’ has said :— 


“ Investigations extending over many years 
have ted me to a belief in the dual personality of 
man—that is, each human unit exists in two 
distinct states of superior consciousness. One of | 
these states is called the primary or superliminal 
consclousness,—thefpersonality by;which a man is 
known to his objective asso iates, which takes 
cognizance through the senses of the outside 
world, and carries on the ordinary business of 
every-day life. The second or subliminal person- 
ality is the superior spiritual self, the man’s own 
oversoul, which automatically superintends all 
physical functions and procedures and influences 
mental and moral attitudes. 

“It happens to be a fact of mind that in sleep 
—natural or induced—this subliminal or sub- 
merged self may be brought into active control of 
the obje:stive life. My experiments have forced 
me to the conclusion that there is no difference 
as regards suggestibility between natural sleep 
and the so-called hypnotic trance. In the in- 
duced sleep the subject isin rapport exclusively 
with the operator; in natural sleep he may be in 
rapport with his own objective self, perhaps with 
a multitude of discarnate personalities, who think 
and feel in common with him, and, in case he be 
of superior parts, possibly with all well wishing 
extrahuman intelligences.” 

Here we have the basis of truth. That 
condition of vigor, poise, vitality and har- 
mony which we call good health depends on 
the degree of control exercised over the phys- 
ical body by that ‘‘ second or subliminal 
personality, the superior spiritual self, the 
man’s own over-soul, which,” as Dr. Quack- 
enbos so truly observes, ‘‘ superintends all 
physical functions and procedures, and in- 
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THE MODERN STOVE POLISH 


Brilliant.Clean, = § 
Easily Applied, ‘ 
Absolutely | 
Odorless 








LIQUID- 
BETTER YET! 
FIRE PROOF !! 









For countless wealth 
Do lay up lasting treasure 
Of perfect service rendered, duties done 
In charity, soft speech, and stainless day - 
These riches shall not fade away in life, 
Nor any death dispraise. 
—Sir Edwin Aru 


Who drives the horses of the sun 
Shall lord it but a day; 

Better the lowly deed were done 
And kept the humble way. 





fluences mental and moral attitudes.”’ 
The problem, then, becomes that as to 
how to bring the psychical body into this re- 





Before wetting any sort of bric-a-brac, and es- 
pecially bronzes, remove all the dust possible. 
The less dust water finds about the lines and 


ing wash well in strong white soapsuds and am- 
monia, rinse clean, polish with just a suspicion of 
oil and rotten stone, and rub off afterward every 
trace of the oil. Never let acid toucha bronze 
surface unless to eat and pit it for antique effects. 


The little trifles of gauze, lisse, or mousseline 


tection of throat and shoulders when in evening 
dress,can be accumulated in almost any large | 
city by watching the remnant rates at the coun- 


for ball gowns are sold. When a piece of goods | 
has narrowed down to a yard or two, its price is 
reduced to a very low figure, and the chance to 
pick up just the color and effect that is needed is 
often to be had among these ends. Sometimes a | 
French challi is found of so sheer and fine a | 
quality, and i. some distinct tint and pattern, | 
that brings it in the range of the same choice. | 
Don’t forget, girls, too, in discarding some | 
dainty dancing dress of silk, gauze, or the like, | 
that even a badly torn or rumpled frock will often | 
yield a good square for corsage scarf. As several 
in various colorings are useful for different toi- | 
lettes,their gathering in economical fashion is not | 
amiss. 








Fasbion Motes. 


a*, An English fad that has just reached Amer- | 
ica is that of wearing sandals. These come in | 
several styles, and their use is said to meet with | 
the approval of physicians and chiropodists | 

a%e A dainty novelty in neckwear is the leaf | 
effect boa. Itis constructed of small pieces of 
silk or chiffon, cut in the form and size of flower | 
petals, and has long streamers at the front | 
trimmed in the same manner. | 

a*, The complexion veil promises to usurp the | 
place of the chiffon as the weather becomes | 
milder. Black is the most in demand, and a few | 
complexion veils of black and white are worn | 
Occasionally a touch of blue is added. | 

oe”, A new finish for waists consists of a white 
lace collar, edged with finely plaited black 
chiffon, which isin turn bordered with a narrow 
chiffon pompadour ruching. It has the effect of a | 
bertha and gives the desired width at‘he shoul- | 
ders. 

a*, The chain on which the fashionable woman 
carries her metal pocketbook is now made of 
black jet. A feware of black metal, with tiny 
pieces of jet set in at intervals. 

a*, A dainty belt buckle for a seashore costume 
has a scroll of water lilies, with a dolphin in the 
centre, and is made in gold or oxidized silver. 

e*, White suede gloves are popular. In the | 
glace kid white is also the leading shade, and the 
| four-button length, with rounded corners at the 
| wrist, is much in demand. 

e*, Mitts made of Greek nets are embroidered 
| with silk or jet or colored beads, and even gold, 
silver or steel. At the wrist they are drawn in 
by narrow ribbons. Mitts, says the Dry Gool 
Economist, are already in use fer evening wear, 
and will be popular for street wear later in the 
season. 














The World Beautiful. 

Lilian Whiting, in Boston Budget. | 

The glorious consummation toward which or- 

ganic evolution is tending is the production of 

the highest and most perfect psychical life—John 
Fiske. 


There is a twofold power active in man,—an 
invisibly acting or vital power, and a visibly act | 
ing mechanical force. This physical | 
body is not merely an instrument for divine | 
power, but it is alsothe soil from which that | 
wh ch is immortal in man receives its strength. 

- Terrestrial powers are moving in us; but 
if we are reborn in the spirit then will we move in | 
celestial powers. He who trusts in his 
Own power will fail, and become a victim of his | 
own vanity. Only when man realizes the | 
presence of God in him will he begin his infinite 
life, and step from the realm of evanescent illu | 
sions into that of permanent truth.—Paracelsus 


Health and illness are by no means the | 
mere and exclusive consideration of the | 
physical life. Health, in its complete sig- | 





nificance, is mental and even moral, and in- 
volves, in its higher aspects, the entire | 
question of the spiritual life. Health, suc- | 
cessful achievement and happiness are an | 
indissuluble trinity, when interpreted in | 
their full integrity and in their inter- | 
relations. Ideally considered, they are in | 
closest interpretation. As a matter of |! 
actual fact, each is often partially mani- | 
fest,—good physical health without any | 
special achievement; or a high degree of | 
achievement with defective health; or both, | 
without much resultant happiness; or hap- 
piness even, without outward success or 
physical health, resulting only from a deeper 
spiritual insight and recognition of eternal 
laws. Still, ideally considered, as this world 
goes, health should be the basis of suc- 
cessful achievement, and this achievement 
should rest on health, and the union of both 
should produce the inflorescence of happiness 
for the true sense of all successful achieve- 
ment is in that it makes for the forces of 
righteousness, and a successful swindler or 
criminal could hardly be included under 
these general definitions. And so, to have 
good health, and to achieve good and noble 
work, must produce a good degree of per- 
sonal happiness as inevitably as that cer- 
tain numerical combinations produce cer- 
tain numerical results. So much we may 
The concede. question is then before us: 
How can we secure and hold unvarying, 
from day to day, from year to year, this 
basis of physical health on which the 
superstructure of all endeavor {and realiza- 
tion must rest? Just how shall one be 
well and keep well ? 


It is certainly a question not restricted to 








A Cuban dessert is leche dulce (sweet milk), | 





the physician nor yet to the metaphysician. 


crannies the less it can leave there. After dust | 


that young women like and need for the light pro. | 
| its instrument a physical body so long as it 


ters in the shops where the thin,expensive fabrics | physical plane. 


| tive as is the pen of the writer; the palette 


ceptive relation to the physical self? How 
shall the perfect spiritual supremacy be 
established? This question reveals, of it- 
self, to how great a degree health is a men- 
tal and moral as well as a physical affair. 
Perhaps the initial step is that of clearly 
| realizing—of holding the luminous concep- 
| tion—of one’s self as a spiritual being in the 
| psychical body, temporarily inhabiting a 
physical body. A spiritual being using as 


is at work in the physical world, or on the 
One may thus conceive of 
his physical body as being really as objec- 


and brushes of the painter; the machine, or | 
mechanism, or instrument used by any one. 
And the moment one learns to thus hold the 
physical instrument objectively, he thus 
brings it under the control of thought. He) 
is no longer so a part of it; so entangled and 
involved in it that he cannot control it. | 
The moment he holds this clear, vivid men- | 
tal realization of it as his instrument, he is | 
in command. This may be illustrated by an | 
electriccar andamotor-man. If the man. 
were bound up and entangled among the | 
cogs and wheels he could not guide and con- | 
trol the car; but in his place, free from all 
its mechanism, his hand on the motor, the | 
course and the degree of speed obeys his 
mental direction applied through his hand. | 

This realization of the true relation of the | 
spiritual man to his body is the initial con- | 
dition of health, and this involves as a) 
matter of vourse the spiritual relations with | 
the Divine Power, and receptivity to its | 
energy. | 

It also involves an intelligent care of the | 
physical mechanism. <A clogged pen would | 
repress the recording of the noblest sonnet | 
or epic; a defective brush, or pigment, | 
would ruin the picture of the greatest artist ; 
a broken wire would prevent the transmis- 
sion of the most important telegraphic or | 
cable message. And so, however intelli- | 
gently and completely one holds.the faith of | 
supremacy of the spiritual over the physical, | 
he also realizes the absolute necessity of | 
fidelity to hygienic laws. Food, in its quan- | 
tity and quality; bathing, exercise, fresh | 
air, sleep, these are the conditions on which | 
the state ot the physical mechanism depends, | 
and this side of the subject the next paper | 
in this series will discuss in its complete- | 
ness of relation to that perfection of health | 





The rust will find the sword of fame; 
The dust wlll hide the crown; 
Ay, none shall nail so high his name 
Time will not tear it down. 
The happiest heart that ever beat 
Was in some q: iet breast 
That found the common daylight sweet 
And left to heaven the rest. 
—John Vance Cheney 


Thou knowest, Lord, the weariness and sor: 
Of the sad heart that comes to thee for rest 
Cares of today and burdens for tomorrow, 
Blessings implored and sins to be confess: 
I come before thee at thy gracivus word, 
And lay them at thy feet, thou knowest, Lord’ 
—Jane Borthwick 


Say not “ [ love the Lord” unless you find 
Within you, welling up by day and night, 

A love, strong, full and deep, for humankind- 
Unless you find it always a delight 








| Mulock. 


“I might have furnished, I, yea, even I, 


which involves exhilaration, power, achieve- 
ment and happiness. 
The Dewey, Washington. 


Gems of Thought. 





..--No man need expe:t that he will be judged 
in the last day by data from his autobiography, 
At that bar what we think of ourselves will not 
be competent evidence.— Evangelist. 

---- The electrician cannot charge your body 
with electricity while a single thread connects 
you with the ground and breaks the completene: s 
of your insulation. The Lord Jesus cannot fully 
save you while there is one point of controversy 
between you and him. Let him have that one 
last thing, the last barrier and film to a life of 
blessedness, and glory will come, filling your 
soul.—Rev. F. B. Meyer. 

---The entire nature of man is the garden 
which is given him to cultivate.—Gladstone. 

.--It is one of the paradoxes—and yet the com- 
monpiaces—of life, that only ty seeking the 
happiness of others can we truly find any for our- 
selves. 

----He who rears up one child in Christian 
virtue, or recovers one fellow-creature to God, 
builds a temple more precious than Solomon’s or 
St. Peter's. more enduring than earth or heaven. 
—Channing. 

---There was no bitterness in her poverty: 

© met, looked at it, often even laughed at it; for 
it bound all the family together hand in hand. It 
taught endurance, self-dependence, and, best of 
of: all lessons, self-renunciation. — Dinah Maria 


----Reiigion is no more possible without prayer 
than poetry without language, or music without 
atmosphere. In the dumb heart it invariably 
dies, and wherever it lives it is in the habitua 
faith that, as we “ give good gifts unto our chil- 
dren, much more will the Heavenly Father give 
his Holy Spirit to them that ask him.’—John 
Hamilton Thom. 

----This way of seeing our Father in every 
thing makes life one long thanksgiving, and gives 
arest of heart, and, more than that, a gayety of 
spirit, that is unspeakable. Some one says, 
“*God’s will on earth is always joy, always tran- 
quillity.” And since he must have his own way 
concerning his children, into what wonderful 
green pastures of inward rest, and beside what 
blessedly still waters of inward refreshment is 
the soul led that learns this secret. 1f the will of 
God is our will, and it he always has his way 
then we always have our way also, and we reign 
in a perpetual kingdom. He who sides with God 
cannot fail to win in every encounter; and, 
whether the result shall be joy or sorrow, failure 
or success, death or life, we may, under all cir- 
cumstances, join in the Apostle’s shout of vic- 
tory, “ Thanks be unto God which always causeth 
= triumph in Christ!”—Hannah Whitall 

mith. 


Brilliants. 
Yield thy poor best, and mind not how nor why, 
Lest one day, seeing all about thee spread 
A mighty crowd, and marvelously fed, 

Thy heart break out into a bitter cry, 








The two small fishes and the barley bread.” 
—Frederick Langbridge. 
“ One holy Church of God 
In every age and race; 
Unwasted by the lapse of years, 
Unchanged by changing place.” 
—Henry G. Spaulding. 


To show the weary one a resting-place— ' 
To show the doubting one faith’s shining way 
To show the erring one the Door of Grace— : 
To show the sorrowing ones where they may ] 
lay 
Their broken hearts—the heaviness—the care— q 
| The grief, the agony, too sharp to bear. 
| When each man is the neighbor whom we love, 
According to the gracious measure of His word, 4 
Then may we lift our eyes to heaven above, 
And say, with rapture sweet, “I love the Lord.’ q 
| —Mrs. Jean Blewett. y 
€ 
T 
Hotes and Queries. 
EX-MEMBERS OF THE PRESIDENT’S CARI B 
NETS—“‘ R. W. C.” : Will you be kind enough 
to give me the names and addresses of the living . 
ex-members of the Cabinets of the Presidents be- v 
fore Harrison's? There are no living ex-Secre- B 
taries of State dating from before 1889. Secre W 
taries of the Treasury: George S. Boutwell N 
Groton, Mass.; Charles S. Fairchild, New York W 
city. Secretaries of War: James Donald Cam- oO 
eron, Middletown, Pa.; Alexander Ramsey, st A 
Paul, Minn.; Robert T. Lincoln, Chicago. sec 
retaries of the Interior: Carl Schurz, New York; 
Henry M. Teller, Washington; W. F. Vilas, Tl 
Madison, Wis. Secretaries of the Navy: Na- M 
| than Goff, Jr., Clarksburg, W. Va.; William E. Al 
Chandler, Washington; William C. Whitney, New W 
York; Postmasters-General: James N. Tyner, 
Washington; Thomas L. James, New York: W 
F. Vilas, Don M. Dickinson, Detroit. Attorney Of 
| General: Wayne MacVeagh, Philadelphia. 
ORIGIN OF THE IRISH POTATO.—* Gent! In 
woman ”: The Irish potato, the common, or white, A. 
| potato, as distinguished from the sweet, or yel- Ar 
low, potato, is so called from its being a staple Ig 
food in Ireland. It was recommended for intro 
duction into Ireland by the London Royal Societs 
in 1663 as a safeguard against famines. A native Oh 
of Clnli, Peru and Mexico, the potato was tratis- 
| planted to Spain from Peru early in the sixteenth aati 
| century and brought to Virginia from Florida by 
| the Spanish explorers, and from Virginia to Great 
| Britain in 1565. 

POPULATION OF CANADA—‘H. J. C.":) Mi 
Paul Leroy-Beaulieu has recently studied Canada 1 
j; inthe Economiste Francais. In 1891 the total 
| population was 4,833,000; in 1901, 5,338,000; the in- 1 
| crease was only 104 per cent. From 1861 to 1-7) 
| the increase was 174 per cent.; to 188), 1! pe! E 
cent.; to 1891, nearly 12 per cent. During the past 
} ten years Great Britain (not Ireland) iias I 
| creased about 12 per cent.; that is, more rapidly 
| than Canada. The corresponding increase fo 
| the United States (1890-1900) is 21 per cent. Aus 
| tralia has increased mm the same period 19 ») 
| cent. Inthe maritime provinces, in Ontario auc 
| Quebec, the increase is very slow. Mauit - 
| the Northwest territory and British Columbia 
| the other hand, have increased 62, 115 and 4 A 


cent. respectively in the last ten years 
| falling off in the eastern parts to the Dominio 
| chiefly due to emigration of the United State 

WuHyY EASTER IS A “MOVABLE” FF\ 
“ Chureh-goer”’: During all of March the > 
coming farther north. About the twenti 
shines directly on the Equator, and the day | 
as long as the night. The time of the old J 
Passover, and hence of our Easter, depe! 
this date. This latter always comes on th 
day following the first full moon after! 
crosses the line. This accounts for it |» 
“movable ’’ a feast. 

SPEED OF THE CARRIER PIGEON. 
Lad”: Some years ago Griffit made some 
vations (recorded in The Field, Feb. 19, 1 
closed gallery on the speed attained ») 
rock” pigeons and English pheasants a! 



















































ridges. The two first mentioned flew at ¢! 
of only 32.8 miles per hour, while the | An¢ 
made but 28.4 miles, ard these rates wer And 
siderably in excess of what they madd: And 
open. The carrier pigeon is a rather fa- Mo} 
bird, yet the average speed is not ve!) 
Thus, the average made in eighteen Of 
(The Field, Jan. 22, 1887), was only An 
English miles an hour, although in two Dee 
trials a speed of about fifty-five miles w: One 
tained for four successive hours. In this Yo 
the average racing speed is apparent!) Laid 
thirty-five miles an hour, although a fe. No 
tionally rapid birds have made short No 
flights at the rate of from forty-five to N oO 
miles anhour. The longest recorded flix You 
carrier pigeon was from Pensacola, Fl: Yo 
River, Mass., an air-line distance of 11: Wa 
made in 154 days, or only about seventy-- Thi 
a day. He 

—-+- > > eee 

HUNGARIAN KIDNEY. Thd 

Wash a good sized beef kidney an 

sharp knife cut off the outer part of «: 
rejecting the central, purplish portion « hi 
In a saucepan put one tablespoonful «! ‘an 






of butter, one-half of a teaspoonful of > 

third of a teaspoonful of white peppe! 

hot add the pieces of kidney, shake and 

or fivefminutes, add four tablespoonfu's 

beef stock, two tablespoonfuls of sher') 

tablespoonful of finely chopped mu- 

cover and simmer for ten minutes. Mix ' 

the yolks of two raw eggs and two-thirds \' 

ful of milk ; add to the contents of the st. 

stir until the sauce begins to thicken, 426 0 °"" ° 

once from the fire and serve in a hot dist. 
—__+ > o 

—tTrafton makes the exports from Atal 

and Gulf ports last week to include 197." 

rels of flour; 1,506,000 bushels of wheat 

bushels of corn, 4290 barrels of pork, 11." 

pounds of lard, 25,231 boxes of meats. 
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CONSTIPATION 


_ ward Piles, Fullness of the Blood in the 

| »l, Acidity of the Stomach, Nausea, 
rtburn, Disgust of Food, Fullness or 
chtin the Stomach, Sour Eructations 

. ing or Fluttering of the Heart, Choking 
iffocating Sensations when in a lying 

ire, Dimness of Vision, Dizziness on 

» suddenly, Dots or Webs before the 

_ Fever and Dull Pain in the Head, 
ency of Perspiration, Yellowness of 
skin and Eyes, Pain in the Side, Chest, 

is, and Sudden Flushes of Heat, Burn- 


, the Flesh. <A few doses of 


adway’s 
R Pills 


{ree the system of all the abovenamed- 
rders. cents per box. Sold 
| druggists, or sent by mail on receipt | 


Price, 25 


ice, 


eiDWAY & CO. 55 Elm St., New York | 


enough you will come somewhere.” 


appreciative chuckle. 


claimed, gleefully. ‘‘I perceive you tobe a stu- 
dent of Truth, my friend! 
he continued his way with an uncertain but com- 








l is hard life’s duties to perform, 

When we are tired and wish to dream, 
Lut love will lighten labor so, 

And make it sweetest pleasure seem. 
it keeps our thoughts above the toil, 

On comforts which our work will add, 
And send such thoughts of sweet delight, 
When we without them might be sad. 

And think our lot was pretty hard, 
\nd worry with the constant care. 
But oh! how love will lighten toil, 
(nd all the heavy burdens share, 
rill work seems joy, to make all nice 
For dear ones that we love so well; 
How well we feel repaid for it 
When they their approbation tell. 
MARTHA SHEPARD LIPPINCOTT. 
Moorestown, N. J. 


—— ~<:- 
FROM AN “ITALIAN RHAPSODY.” 
Dear Italy! The sound of thy soft name 
Soothes me with balm of Memory and Hope. 
Mine, for the moment, height and sweep and 
and slope 
Chat once were mine. Supreme is stillthe aim 
To tlee the cold and gray 
Of our December day, 
\nd rest where thy clear spirit burns with un- 
consuming flame. 
rere are who deem remembered beauty best, 
\nd thine, imagined, fairer is than sight 
Of all the charms of other realms confessed, 
Chou miracle of sea and land and light. 
Was it, lest, envying thee, 
The world unhappy be, 
‘ignant Heaven gave toall the all-consoling 


Night? 
Who can withstand thee? What distress or care 
but yields to Naples, or that long day dream 
We know as Venice, where, alone, more fair 
Noon is than night; where every lapping stream 
\Woos with a soft caress 
Our new-world weariness, 
\nd every ripple smiles with joy at sight of scene 


so rare. 


ihou human-hearted land, whose revels hold 
Man in communion with the antique days, 
And summon him from prosy greed to ways 
Where youth is beckoning to the age of gold; 
How thou dost hold him near 
And whisper in his ear 
the lost Paradise that lies beyond the alluring | 
haze! | 
In tears I tossed my coin from Trevi’s edge,— | 
\ coin unsordid as a bond of love,— 
And, with the instinet of the homing dove. 
I gave to Rome my rendezvous and pledge. 
And when imperious death 
Has quenched my flame of breath, 
.let me join the faithful shades that throng 
that fount above. 
Robert Underwood Johnson in the March At- 
lantic. 


af 





——— 
WINTER DREAMS. 
Deep lies the snow on woud and fields; 
Gray stretches overhead the sky; 
rhe streams, their lips of laughter sealed, 
In silence wander slowly by. 
Earth slumbers, and her dreams—who knows 
But they may sometimes be like ours?— 
Lyrics of Spring in Winter’s prose 

rat sing of buds and leaves and flowers: 

Dreams of that day when from the south 
Comes April, as at first she came, 
lo hold the bare twig to her mouth 

And blow it into fragrant flame. 

Frank Dempster Sherman, in the Atlantic. 
~7->—- 
1 BACHELOR'S TRIBULATIONS. 

I'm on her dress!— 
Just hear it tear!— 

Great heavens! I’m 
Unlucky!—There— 

Oh, horrors! See 
Her turn and glare! 

Such things are more 
Than I can bear! 

She doesn’t speak! 
But I declare!— 

I’d give the world 
If she would swear! 

—Lowell Otus Reese, Oakland, Cal. 


_— 
=> 


MOTHER SONG. 
[From the Portuguese.] 
vy my heart is, heavy to carry, 
f soft foldings of downy enwrapments— 
the outer fold of allis love, 
the next soft fold is love, 
the next, finer and softer, is love again ; 
vere they unwound before the eyes 
‘olds and more folds and more folds would 
iroll 
ve—always love, 
lite at the last. 
in the nest, in the soft-packed nest, 
st fold, turned back, would disclose 











placent gait. He was brought up very shortly by 


the Philosopher. 


you,” replied the Philosopher, “coupled with a 
request that you should drive me somewhere 


this ‘ere spot till morning.” 


| touched by its plaintive appeal. 


| tective mission. 





ttle heart of my heart, 
here so warm, so soft, so soft, 
iowing where you lie, nor how softly, 
) your nest is so soft, 
your nest is so warm. 
(tle heart of my heart; 
i my heart, 
safe and soft as this body of yours, 
it kissed body of yours that lies 


ity arms and sucks the strength from | 


reast, 

Nyth you will break my heart with one of 
lays —Pall Mall Gazette. 
—->—> 
iting of the recent observations made by 
‘ud others on that part of the solar 
Which lies beyond the red end of the 
prisinatic, or visible, spectrum, and con- 
t four-fifths of the radiant energy of 
“rof.S. P. Langley says that we are be- 


see that the seasons, “ which write | 


ig upon the records of the spectrum,” 
he future, have their effects upon the 
ctold by means somewhat similar to the 
~ made day by day by the Weather 
‘it in ways infinitely more far-reaching, 
* these predictions may come from the 
‘udy of the sun. There are strong indi- 
in the direction of a future power of pre- 
as to coming years of plenty and of 





Miscellaneous, 


The Philosopher in the Fog. 


The Philosopher spread himself with an air of 
singular cheerfulness as he breasted the fog. 
The conditions surrounding him were precisely 
of acharacter to furnish a very satisfactory 
test of the philosophy of which it was his boast 
to profess, and the discomfort of the mo- 
ment affected him only in so far as it enabled 
him to rise superior to it. He moved through 
an Opaque, yellow-white world of impenetrable 
mystery. He was conscious of others moving 
in the same world—with, it maybe, less satis- 
faction, if he might judge from certain detached 
exclamatory sounds which from time to time 
rose up out of the encircling darkness. Pal- 
pable though invisible objects passed and re- 
passed him at every conceivable angle, can- 
noning up against each other with aggressive 
stupidity, and not infrequently cannoning up 
against himself, as he steered his way in what 
he imagined to be a straight line along a straight 
pavement. 

The pavement—as he remembered it from al- 
most his childhood up—was certainly Straight, 
and ran from St, James’s past the. National Gal- 
lery, which made it the mere surprising when, a 
few yards farther on, the Philosopher fell over a 
curbstone in the middle of the road into the arms 
of a policeman. 

“ Trafalgar square, 1 conceive?” said- the Phil 
osopher blandly as he readjusted his hat. 

“ Piccadilly Circus,” said the policeman gruffly 

“Dear me! youdon’t mean it?” rejoined the 
Philosopher. ‘ That accounts for my having col- 
lided with so many substantial shades during the 
last few minutes. I appear to have lost to an 
extent my sense of direction.” 

“You ain’t the fust,” said the policeman, in a 
tone of encouragement. “If you go on long 





This remark contained so evident a germ of 
philosophy that it tickled the Philosopher into an 


“So might Epictetus have spoken!” he ex- 


Good evening,” and 


the unexpected propiaquity of a horse. 
‘Sir, you are on the pavement! ” remonstrated 


“You're on the road, more like! ” retorted a 
voice, presumably belonging to a phantom driver 
up in the air. “Can you tell me where I am?” 

“Twas about to address the same inquiry to 


else.’’ 
“Drive you—not I, sir!’’ the voice returned. 
“I’ve signed a contract with the fog to remain on 


“That contract would appear to have many 
signatories,’’ remarked the Philosopher, as he 
walked into a stationary omnibus. * The man 
was right—I am no longer on the pavement.” 

A link boy suddenly flitted like a will-o’-the- 





wisp before him. He followed the fleeting light 
as it dimmed into the void, and so attained once | 
more the anchorage of a pavement. Here and | 
there, from a shop window more brilliantly il- | 
luminated than its neighbors, a faint glimmer 
like that of asuspended glow worm was thrown | 
upon the curtain of the fog. 

From time to time the Philosopher paused in 
his progress to add his vocal comments to the | 
sum of the echoing human sounds around him; 
it engaged his fancy pleasantly to address his 
brother phantoms in a spirit of agreeable cama- | 
raderie, as their respective orbits intersected 
each other. Certain fragmentary ejaculations 
would call for the echo of a response—as, for in- 
stance, when a buman body collided against the 
Philosopher with some force and a voice burst 
forth— , 

“ What the deuce place is this?” | 

“ Sir,” replied the Philosopher, ‘I apprehend 
we are not far from the Styx—a pleasant passage | 
to you!” | 

But the illusion of an intangible world was 
oddly interrupted, before the Philosopher had | 
traveled a dozen yards farther, by the sound of a 
feminine voice close at his elbow— 

“ Oh, please can you tell me where I am?” 

The Philosopher stopped short. 

“Not very clearly, I am afraid, madam,” he 
replied. 

“Tam lost—and I am so frightened—I daren’t | 
move! ” 

The voice was far too soft and silvery to belong 
to a ghost—by no means the vox exigua of a Tar- 
tarean Shade—and the Philosopher’s heart was 


“Tf I can assist you’”’—he began. 

She caught his arm impulsively. 

“Oh, don’t leave me!” she cried, in childish H 
panic. 

“On no account! ” said the Philosopher firmly. 

“If I could only find a hansom! ” 

“ We will louk for one,” he said. 

They had instinctively fallen into step together, 
though they could not see each other. The Phil- 
osopher’s breast swelled with the sense of a pro- 
He became conscious of a little 
gloved hand touching his own—the impulse by 
which his fingers closed over it was, under the 
circumstances, a nerfectly naturalone. She did 
not withdraw her hand; the Philosopher’s gentle 
—almost courtly—tones had inspired her with the 
confidence of a child in a parent. That she 
should not regard it as misplaced, he began at 
once to discourse to her in a soothing manner as 
they proceeded. 

“There are few things,” he remarked, ‘“ more 
disconcerting than the moral influence of a fog 
upon the nerves. We are surrounded even now 
by numerous people in various stages of agita- | 
tion. They afford a striking exemplification of | 
the helplessness of human beings in the face of | 
any sudden dislocation of normal natural condi- 
tions. Consider if humanity were destined to | 
exist always in such a fog! How would it affect 
the trend of human progress?” 

A tall figure bumped into the Philosopher at 
this juncture and swung him round to an angle. | 

“Thus!” he continued placidly. ‘ Humanity | 
would be perpetually working at a tangent. Ad- | 
vance would be crablike—for a time; but at length 
human beings would, by a natural principle of | 
habituation, adapt themselves to the new con-'| 
ditions of their existence—and, I doubt not, | 
triumph over them. In such a case & sudden 
burst of sunlight, of clarified air, would affect. 
them with as singular a consternation as at 
present is produced upon their senses by this fog. | 
Let us regard it rather as typical of that state of | 
mental atmosphere through which the human | 
mind must forever be groping toward the light, | 
in search of truth. We can rely but upon the 
lamp of philosophy for our guidance. 
rejects the disturbing influence —”’ 








“ are you, then, a philosopher, sir?”’ she broke 


in. little timidly. 

‘‘Tam,” said the Philosopher, proudly. ‘ It 
has always been my aim to triumph over the acci 
dents of chance. A fog, for instance, does not 


| in any way affect the equilibrium of my mental 


serenity. Philosophy—in such a climate as this 
especially—is the state of mind to which it should 
be the object of every rational person to attain. 
What matter whether one walks on the pave- 
ment or the road? Philosophy scorns the dis- 
tinction. We cannot see the road, but we know 
it is there—philosophy rests satisfied with the 


| fact—” 


She gave a little ery, and stumbled forward. 
“Ohi What's that? I tripped over some- 


| thing—’” 


The Philosopher drew her back to an upright 


position. 


“ 1t was probably a dog. You should not per- 
mit yourself to be startled—you should not in- 
dulge the emotions; all the emotions—fear, joy, 
surprise, anger, love—are destructive of the philo- 
sophical attitude of mind.” 

“Love, too?” she asked, with a pleasing 
naivete. 

“ Love especially,” he answered. “ Philosophy 
and love cannot exist together. Love is in its 
very essence antagonistic to the first principles 
of philosophy. It rests more often than not upon 
no rational basis whatever. A lover cannot by, 
any conceivable concession be a philosopher.” 

She made a little grimace, which the Philos- 
opher could not see. 

“ Philosophy,” he continued tranquilly, “ is su- 
perior to love; it is independent of, the do- 
mestic emotions; it—” 

“Then you are not married?” she interrupted 
softly. 

* Married! ” exclaimed the Philosopher aghast. 
“ Should I be a philosopher if I were? Marriage 


| ever we are, it is little better. 
| some of the ’bus drivers are leading their horses. 


| of the wheel on the edge of the pavement. 


“There was a lady called tippe ’—she 
ventured timidly. . er 

The Philosopher was a little taken aback. 

“* I beg your pardon?” he said. 

a Socrates—he was married, you know.” 

So he was,” observed the Philosopher 
thoughtfully. “ His wife may be considered to 
have furnished the supreme test of his philos- 
ophy,”’ he added in a brighter tone. : 

“Oh, I’m afraid you’re a missy—missy—missy 
—” She stopped, perplexed. ‘* I’ve forgotten the 
word. A person who hates women.” 

“* Misogynist? " suggested the Philosopher. 

“Thank you. Yes, that’s the word. Are you 
one of those dreadful people? ” 

“A philosopher hates nothing. Not even 
women,” he replied indulgently. 

“‘ And you prefer your horrid philosophy to—to 
women?” she demanded with warmth. 

“In philosophy,” was his passionless rejoinder, 
“we find truth; but inwomen—” He paused, 
reflecting that the conclusion of the sentence 
might bear an interpretation personally ungrati 
fying to his fair companion. She ruthlessy seized 
on the implication of tne unfinished phrase. 

“You mean that all women are false!’’ she 
said, dropping his hand. 

“I should have satisfied myself with a more 
negative distinction,” he answered. ‘Pray be 
careful. There is a curbstone there—” ; 

She stumbled again, then stopped and con- 
fronted him nervously. 

“This is awful!’”’she exclaimed. ‘And there 
doesn’t seem to be 4 hansom anywhere!” She 
looked round vaguely at the encircling white 
wall. ‘ How shall I get home? Shall I ever get 
home at all?” 

** What does it matter whether you get home or 
not?” asked the Philosopher calmly. 

“Matter? Good gracious! What do you 
mean?” 

“ The limitations of place are quite arbitrary. 
One place is in reality as good as another. To a 
philosopher all places are ‘home ’—and, for the 
matter of that, you can, if you wish it, by a judici- 
ous exercise of the faculty of imagination imagine 
yourself at home now.” 

“I cannot imagine anything so silly!” she re- 
torted, petulantly. 

The Philosopher sighed. 

“‘Have you any idea where we are?” she de- 
manded, shivering. 

‘I cannot clearly define our precise position,” 
he replied, *‘ but I conceive that we are proceed. 
ing in the direction of Chelsea.” 

“Oh, but I don’t want to go to Chelsea!” she 
cried in alarm. “I want to go to Lancaster 
Gate! What shall I do?” she added, clasping 
her hands. 

The Philosopher found himself momentarily 
embarrassed. As far as his own personal inclina- 
tions were concerned, it was a circumstance of 
equal indifference whether he went to Chelsea 
or Belgravia. But his companion’s distress was 
evident, and, in a measure, he had constituted 
himself her protector. He felt, therefore, that he 
must consult her prejudices in the matter of a 
destination. 

“You must be aware,” he said gently, “that 
no cab driver would take you a dozen yards in 
this fog. Listen to the sounds around you! They 
resolve themselves into one vast universal in- 
quiry! In Piccadilly Circus buses and cabs were 
locked together, midstreet, in an inextricable 
wedge of helpless interrogation. Here—wher- 
The more venture- 


One slipped past us just now. I heard the grate 
If we 
were still in the region of shops, we might step in 
and investigate our locality. As it is—” 

* Look, look!”? she interrupted. ‘Call him. 
quick!” 


There was the sudden flare of a torch in front | 


of them, and cut of the darkness a link boy dashed 
swiftly past. 
The Philosopher plunged toward him. 
‘* Lucifer—Bearer of Light—stop! ”’ he cried. 
The urchin paused, with a grin. 
* Callme, guv’nor? ” 


} the other fellows. 





| away until Monday. 
| pounded downstairs, buckled on his high riding 


Douth’s Department. 


A SMALL BOYW's AMBITION. 

My brother Fred’s the nicest man, so big an’ 
straight an’ tall, 

bike ~ “id do all kinds of things that I can’t do 
al 

An’ you always hear him whistlin’ while he’s 
a-workin’‘round. 

Sometimes he doubles up his arm, an’ says to 

me, “ Now, pound!” 





‘ 


An’ when J pound him (awful hard) he only 


laughs at me, 
When I am bigithat ’sjjust the;kind of man I’m 
goin to be. 


Sometimes when I’ve been hammerin’ an’ the 
nails won’t go in straight, 

My brother Fred, he comes along, an’ says, 
“ Why, that’s first-rate!” 

An’ then he takes my hammer an’ he ‘taps just 
once or twice, 

An’ all those crooked bent-up nails go in as 
straight an’ nice! 

Ah’ then he laughs an’ picks me up, till I am 
taller’n he. ; 

An’ when I’m big that’s just the kind of man I’m 
going to be. 


Sometimes when I’m playin’ round, I break 
things an’ feel bad; 

But Fred he comes whistlin’ along, an’ ‘says, 
Don’t look so sad.” 

Then off he goes, an’ pretty soon I hear him 
comin’ back; . 

And what I broke’s all mended up so ma can’t 
find a crack! 

I don’t cry then, but laugh, an’ mamma laughs, 
an’ so does he. 

An’ when I’m big that’s just the kind of man I’m 
goin’ to be. 


Once I was sick a-visitin’, I guess I was ’most 
dead, 

But my ma she knew what to do—she sent for 
brother Fred. 

An’ Fred he picked me right straight up an’ car- 
ried me off home 

So easy in his big strongarms. An’ wa’n’t I glad 
to come! 

An’ I was thinkin’ all along ashe was bringin’ 
me, 

“When I am big Fred’s just the kind of man I’m 
goin’ to be!” 

—Emma F. Bailey, in March St. Nicholas. 
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Tom the Tempter. 


“ Oh! Daddy, please!” 

“Tam afraid I couldn’t, Dick. You must re- 
member that you are only a li tle man, and that 
Broncho is very frisky.” 

“T know, Dad, but Tom gota pony for Christ- 
mas, too, and he can ride anywhere he chooses.” 

“You forget that Tom is twelve, while you are 
not yet ten. Iam willing that you should ride 
when William can go with you, but you must not 
go alone.” 

So young Dick Wilmer tried to be contented, 
although there was a sore spot down deep in his 
heart. All of his chums rode, and not one of 
them had to have a horrid man trotting along be- 
hind. It wasn’t right that he should be treated 
like ababy, when he was fully as tall as Tomand 
No one could guess that he 
was nearly three years younger. He went sor- 
rowfully to Broncho’s stall, and put his own curly 
head against the soft dark mane of the young 
thoroughbred. 

For several weeks after his father’s mandate 
had gone fortn Dick turned a deaf ear to all of 
Tom’s entreaties, and endeavored to forget the 
neat little footman while dashing through the 
long, winding country roads. But a day came 
when ail of Dick’s good resolutions were thrown 
to the winds. 

It was Saturday. Mr. Brown, his tutor, had 
just left the house, and the lesson books were put 
So, with a free heart, Dick 





| boots, slipped into his heavy coat and set his 
| scarlet cap well back on his curly head. Mr. 
| Wilmer had gone to Washington on_ business, 
| and Mrs. Wilmer was out calling. Dick knew by 


“Tdid. If you can spare the time, be good 
enough to tell me—tell us—where we are.”’ 
‘““Where you are? Why, in Bond street, o 


Philosophy | 
| 





is quite destructive of philosophy.” 


course! ”’ 
‘* Bond street! ” repeated the Philosopher. 


“*Bond street!” echoed his companion, with a | 


| gasp of unutterable relief at the familiar home | 4 
| to stay, was telegraphed for, as his wife was 


like sound. ‘“ Little boy, stay—don’t leave us! ” 


** Leave yer—well, wot d’ yer think, Miss? I’ve | 


got my bizness ter attend to, too! ’’ retorted the 
boy importantly. 

“Youth,” said the Philosopher, ‘“‘ you are mas- 
ter of the situation—a plebeian Charon control 
ling the vagrant Shades. I engage your services 
If youinsist upon going home,” he added, turn- 


low our Charon to the nether world.” 

‘* But this is Bond street!” she exclaimed, still 
with the ring of relief in her silvery voice. 

“] know it—at least Iam willing to believe it, 


; Since Charon says so. Who better than he can 


conduct us to the Plutonian Realms—the Subter- 
ranean regions of the ‘ Tube’?”’ 

“The ‘ Tube’?” she cried. 
close to it!” 

“ Theidea of distance is purely relative,’ he 
replied. ‘‘ When, an hour ago, I left my club, I 
imagined myself to be quite close to Trafalgar 
square—yet, in the event, I found myself to be 
immeasurably far from that historic locality. 
Boy! lead us instantly to the station called Bond 
Street. Charon shall have his fee.” 

“ The‘ Tube,’ sir? Yes, sir, I’ll take you there 
—Bond street; it ain’t very fur, but the fog is that 
thick as nobody ’cept a mole could find ’is way 
six yards afore him without atorch. Five shillin’ 


sir!” 
Ten minutes later they paused at the mouth of 


the Central Railway Station. The Philosopher 
paid the link boy five shillings. ‘ On the banks 
of Phiegethon you will find many others,” h 
said. ‘Go and search!” ‘Then turning to his 
companion he motioned her courteously to pre 
cede him down the steps. 

Together they descended, and, reaching once 
more a world of light, by a mutual impulse 
stopped and confronted each other on the 
threshold of it. 

The Philosopher started. Before him he beheld 
a young girl of the most bewildering loveliness. 
Her soft blue eyes were directed to his with an 
expression of timid curiosity, in which there was 
the dawning biend of a gratitude diffidently con 
veyed. She, too, started—for she had imagined 
herself to-be in the company of a benevolent and 
middle-aged gentleman of peculiar, though in- 
teresting views, whose protection, paternally 
offered, a maiden so situated might without loss 
of maidenly dignity accept. 

Instead, she perceived, gazing into her face 
with an admiration ill concealed, a young and 
singularly handsome man of twenty-five. 

“T fancied. I—I thought you were quite an 
old man all the time,” she faltered, ‘‘or, of 
course—”’ She broke off with an eloquent blush, 
and dropped her eyes. 

“ Facilis descensus Averno—’’? murmured the 
Philosopher, still gazing on the half-averted face 
before him. 

“* Sed revocare gradum” she rippled 
darting at him a swift little mischievous glance 
from under a flickering eyelid. 

“What! ” exclaimed the Philosopher. ‘Is it 
possible that you understand Latin, that you 
have read Virgil—you?” 

“Itis a sin, I know,” she answered demurely; 
“ but Ido—I have, really. I—Iam a philosopher, 
too. You see, I was at Girton, where they make 
a study of the emotions,” she added, with a little 
saucy laugh. 

For a moment the Philosopher was silent. 
Then he said: 

“ Philosophy is like a fog, and the ‘twopenny 
tube’ is like the beauty that dispels its fallacies. 
I renounce my creed. I proclaim a heresy. 
Philosophy and love are no longer incompatible.” 
He paused to throw out a suggestion. “ May 
they not,” he inquired, “ continue to walk, hand 
in hand, side by side, together, through the thick, 
impenetrable fog, the lonely, inhospitable mists 
of the distant unknown future?” 

But the reply of hiscompanion was lost in the 
sudden roar of the approaching train.—Emeric 
Hulme Beaman, in the Sketch. 


* We are quite 


—wWhile in South Africa, Maj. H. A. Cum- 
mings found that the air of the Pretoria valley 
becomes very hot and dry, and the severe storms 
generated include whirlwinds carrying dust, 
paper, leaves, etc. From a gelatine plate ex- 
posed one second to a dust storm thousands of 
colonies of bacteria were developed. It is be- 
lieved that fevers are spread in this way, and the 
possible distribution of tropical epidemics is ap- 


palling. 


\ 





experience that it would probably be dark before 
she would return, and it was too lonesome in the 
house. Even Mr. Brown, who had been expected 


taken suddenly ill. 

So when left alone Dick ran down to William’s 
room, over the stable. His hand was on the 
knob, and he opened his mouth to call the groom. 
Just then Tom’s mocking voice cried: 

**Go on, baby; call your nurse!” 

Dick wheeled around, his deep blue eyes all 


| ing to his charge, “ we cannot do better than fol- | ablaze with indignation. 


“T am nota baby, and you know it, Tom 


| Stimer!”’ 


“ Then, why do you always have him,” pointing 
a disdainful finger toward the closed door, ‘‘ tag- 
ging after you? When you are a man you'll have 
a keeper, I suppose!” 

“T won’t have you talking that way to me. 
I’m not a baby, and you know I don’t want 
William—and I only have him because Dad said 
I must! ” cried Dick, sturdily. 

“Don’t you ever expect to have a mind of 
your own? I dare you to go today without him,” 
taunted Tom. 

“Dad said I mustn’t.” 

“ William isn’t there; he went out just as I 
came in, so he can’t go, and you know Henry 
is driving your mother’s horses.” 

** What shall I do, then? ’”’ Dick stood for a mo 
ment debating. It wasaglorious day, cold and 
clear, except for a heavy bank of clouds slowly 
rising in the north. It was too lovely to stay 
stuffed up in the house all the afternoon. 

“It won’t hurt you. I’ll take care of you, and 
we'll only go on the nearby roads. VUome on, 
Dick,” tempted the visitor. ; 

“T ought not to,” said Dick, slowly. It was so 
hard to refuse, for he wanted so much to go. 

“Do as youlike,” said Tom, “I am going.’ 
And he carelessly threw himself on the waiting 

ony. 

Just at that moment a low, sorrowful whinny 
came from Broncho’s stall. That decided Dick; 
he would not be gone long, and he would be very 
careful—oh, very careful. 

At first his conscience pricked him a little, but 
once out in the soft, warm sunshine, and gallop- 
ing swiftly down the long roads, he forgot his 
scruples and never before had he enjoyed a ride 
so much. It was strange that neither of them 
noticed when the sun sank behind the clouds 
until they were completely covered with a soft 
white veil of snow. : 

‘‘Come, Tom, let’s hurry home,” called Dick, 
frightened at the thought of the hour. 

“It’s jolly now—I am not going until the 
ground gets covered,” laughed Tom. 

“T tell you it’s going to be a bad storm. I am 
going home now, Tom, and you can come when 
you please.” Dick wheeled his horse around as 
he spoke, and galloped in the opposite direction. 

“Hi, I say, Dick, come back! ”’ called the older 
boy, but he was already out of hearing. Tom 
shrugged his shoulders and rode merrily on. 

{t was dark when Mr. Wilmer reached home 
and found his wife in tears, and nearly wild from 
anxiety. It was bitterly cold, aud already the 
snowfall was quite deep. Between her sobs Mrs. 
Wilmer told him that Broncho had just come 
home with the saddle turned. 

Mr. Wilmer did not hesitate an instant There 
was only one boy with whom Dick could have 
gone, and very soon the anxious father was cate- 
chising Tom Stimer. 

“Dick hasn’t got home yet?” Tom asked, a 
terrified look coming over his face. 

“No. Did you make him go?” 

Tom looked down. There was no use in deny- 
ing it. Suppose Dick was lying hurt or frozen in 
the woods. 

“ Yes, sir; [ asked him to go, but I didn’t think 
it would hurt,” said Tom, slowly, 

“Come with me, sir, and show me where he 
left you,” commanded Mr. Wilmer, sternly. 


It was not an easy task, for the blinding snow 
made them almost lose their wayin the most 
familiar roads. Hours were spent in the search, 
and Mr. Wilmer, Mr. Stimer, their servants and 
the neighbors looked until theyjwere discouraged. 

Suddenly a joyful yelp from Dick’s dog, a great 
mastiff, brought the little half-frozen band to- 
gether, and the dim lantern light shed a taint red 
glow upon a small figure, lying half buried in a 
drift, While beside him, with head drooped, stood 
the mastiff. 

Tenderly the father lifted his unconscious boy 
and carried him home. No one suffered as much 
as Tom during the doctor’s consultation, huddled 
up ina little heap outside Dick’s door. Hours 





wore by, and still nosound from theroom. At 
length the door softly opened, and the kind old 
family physician came out. 

“ Why, Tom, what are you doing here?” 

“Is he—is he—dead?” sobbed Tom. 

“No, my boy; he is very much alive, and in a 
few weeks he will be as well as you are. Was it 
you who took him?” 

“ Yes, doctor,” said Tom, manfully; “I despise 
myself for it; he didn’t want to go, and I taunted 
him into it. Iam much older than he is, too. 
Don’t you think he will always hate me?” 

“I think, on the contrary, that you and Dick 
will be better friends than ever. You have 
learned that the way of the transgressor is not an 
enviable one,” remarked the old doctor, sagely. 

And the doctor’s prediction came true, for in 
their boyhood, university and manhood days 
Dick Wilmer and Tom were inseparable.—New 











——tThe sea is a great denuding agent; but its 
work is more constructive than destructive. 
It is the workshop where nearly all the stratified 
rocks have been accumulated and ranged in 
layers of strata. The rivers and ocean currents 
continually bring in fresh supplies of debris, even 
for hundreds of miles 

——The American opossum, says Mr. A. C. 
Haddon, is oue of the most curious animals liviog 
in the United States. Itis the only one that cate 
ries its young in a pouch, like the kangaroo. It 
is the only animal that can feign death perfectly. 
It isremarkable for hanging by its tail like a 
monkey. It has hands resembling those of a 
human being. Its snout is like ahog’s, while its 
mouth is liberally furnished with teeth. Its eyes 
are like a rat’s, and it hisses like a snake. 

—M. Stazzano has heretofore noted several 
facts going to show that the aurora borealis is of 
terrestrial origin ; that it is intimately connected 
with phenomena classed as meteorological, and 
now shows from statistics that low pressures of 
the barometer are the sign of the most direct con- 
nection, auroras increasing in frequency with low 
pressures. They act not ouly to extend the 
auroral zone, which in both hemispheres follows 
the line of low polar pressure, but also the period 
of the low pressures influences both the diurnal 
and the monthly period of the aurora. 

—lIn regard to the wcrld’s centenarians, it is 
said that more people live to be more than one 
hundred in warm climates than in the higher 
latitudes. Here are some figures recently pub- 
lished: The German Empire, with 55,000,000 in- 
habitants, has 778 centenarians. France, with 
40,000,000, has 213. England has only 146 and 
Scotland 46. Sweden has 10. Norway 23, Belgii.m 
5, Denmark 2, Spain 401 and Switzerland none. 
Servia, with a population of 2,250,000, has 575 
people over 100 years old. It is said that the 
oldest person living is Bruno Cotrim of Rio 
Janeiro, aged 150. 


Historical. 

—North America was first discovered by 

Sebastian Cabot, a Venetian, in the service of 
England, in 1497. 
George Washington was appointed com- 
mander-in-chief of the American army on June 
15, 1775, about two months after the battle of 
Lexington. He took command of the troops in- 
vesting Boston July 2. 

— Arnold, the miserable wretch, whose machi 
nations led to the melancholy fate Andre 
experienced, escaped to New York, where, as the 
price of his dishonor, he received the commission 
of brigadier-general and the sum of £10,000 ster- 
ling. This last boon was the grand secret of 
Arnold’s fal from virtue. His vanity and ex- 
travagance had led him into expenses which it 
was neither in the power nor will of Congress to 
support. He had involved himself in debt, from 
which he saw no hope of extricating himself, and 
his honor was therefore bartered for British gold. 

—oOn 





The act passed the House of Representatives by 
a majority of eighty-nine to forty-nine; in the 
Senate by a majority of nineteen to thirteen. 
In the manifesto of the President, the reasons of 
the war were stated to be “the impressment of 
Amerizan seamen by the British; the blockade 
of her enemy’s ports, supported by no adequate 
force, in consequence of which the American 
commerce had been plundered in every sea; and 
the British orders in council.” 

— While the British and colonial troops were 
conquering Canada, the Cherokees, a powerful 
tribe of Indians, were committing outrages on the 
frontiers of Virginia and Carolina. During the 
first years of the war with France, they espoused 
the cause of the English. But having been treated 
with coolness and neglect, and the murder of 
twelve or fifteen of their warriors in Virginia, to- 
gether with the imprudent and perfidious conduct 
of Governor Littleion of Carolina, who seized a 
number of their chiefs as prisoners, while treat- 
ing for peace, the Cherckees were highly ex- 
asperated and fell upon the frontier settlements 
and perpetuated many cruel ravages and mur- 
ders. Governor Littleton with a body of troops 
entered the country and obliged the Indians to 
sue for peace, which was granted. 


Curious Facts. — 


— Ninety-five tons of gold and 520 of silver are 
mined in a single year. 

——Jupiter is 14 times larger than all the rest of 
the planets put together. 

——Polo is probably the oldest of athletic sports 
It has been traced to 600 B. C. 

—Norway’s population is the smallest in 
Europe compared with her area. Each of her 
inhabitants could have forty acres of land, while 
the Briton would have to be content with less 
thau an acre. 

——A staircase has just been invented which 
plays tunes as it is walked up and down upon. A 
series of pins are pressed by the feet and play 
gongs and drums, while others are connected 
with collapsible chambers, which blow trumpets 
and similar instruments. 

——It is said that the redemption division of 
the national postoffice at Washington is nearly 
swamped by the return of the left-over Pan- 
American postage stamps sitice Nov.1. Some 
ten thousand packages have been received. All 
records are broken as far back as Chief Scott 
can recollect. 

—Itis not expensive to become a noble in 
Bavaria. To be made a simple “ Von” costsa 
matter of $375; to bé raised to the “ Ritterstand,”’ 
$500; to be made a “ Freiherr,”’ $1290; to be nade 
a “‘ Graf” costs $2500, while to be made a prince 
only costs $5000. These prices are only for one 
person, but the government kindly makes reduc- 
tion in the case of whole families wishing to turn 
noble all at once. Thus, for $10,000 or $15,000 a 
small family can pe made princes, though they 
are only permitted to use their title within the 
kingdom of Bavaria. 

—It may not be generally known that there 
is cruelty in the keeping of gold fish. Half of 
such captives die from sheer want ofrest. As 
fish have eyes so formed that they cannot endure 
the light, in a glass vessel they are in an entirely 
wrong place, as is evident from the way in which 
they dash about and go round and round until 
fairly worn out. 

—tThe longest bridge in the world is the Lion 
bridge, near Sangang,in China. It extends 5} 
miles over an arm of the Yellow Sea, and is sup- 
ported by three hundred huge stone arches. The 
roadway is seventy feet above the water and is 
enclosed in an iron network. 

— Marine animals accomplish a vast amount 
of geological constructive work. Great deposits 
thousands of feet thick owe their existence to 
small calcareous creatures living in the sea 
Coral reefs afford the most familiar illustration. 
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POTASH IN PLANT GROWTH. 

It is said that tobacco contains a larger amount 
of potash than any other of our common crops, or 
about forty parts in a thousand, forage beets or 
mangels thirty-five parts, potatoes twenty parts, 
sugar beets eighteen parts, clover hay nineteen 
parts, beans thirteen parts and the cereals five 
parts. To this we will add that the cereal grains 
of a well-grown crop usually show about four times 
as much of potash in the straw as in the grain, thus 
as the straw is the heavier, requiring twenty- 
five to thirty parts of potash for each one thou- 
sand parts of grain, beans: and -peas require 











much more in the stalk than in the seed, and the 
potash in the stalk of the potato is a greater pro- 
Portion than in the tuber, but the weight being 
less, the whole does not vary much from the above 
estimate. The tobacco gives a better leaf for 
cigar making when sulphate of potash is 
used than when muriate or some of the 
cheaper grades are used. On certain soil 
the sulphate also produces a better potato 
for table use, while on others there does not 
seem to be much difference in results. Some of 
our sandy soils are well supplied with the silicate 
of potash, but there is apparently a great differ- 
ence in the ability of different plants to separate 
the potash from the silica or to use them together. 
We need more investigation in regard to the use 
of potash, but we can rest assured that if used 
freely it does not evaporate, leach away or change 
to an unavailable form. 








Home Dressmaking 


Hints by Wav VManton. 
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4074 Shirt Waist 
32 to 4 breast 82 to 40 bust. 


Meu’s Dress Shirt. No. 4072. 

The advantages of the shirt made for the individual 
are many. Neckbands that fit toa nicety, sleeves of 
the exact length, wrist bands of the correct size, are 
among the number, and many others might be added 
to the list. The excellent model shown is cut in the 
latest style and is correct in all details. The main 
portion is of fine soft-finished muslin, the bosom is 
of fine linen, lined and interlined with a heavier 
quality. 

The front is quite plain, with the bosom set in and 
reinforced with facings of the muslin, which give ad- 
ditional strength. The back includes a shallow square 
yoke to which the shirt is gathered and the closing is 
made at the centre. At the neck is a shaped band 
that provides comfort, and to which the collars are 
attached by means of collar buttons. The sleeves are 
in shirt style, with narrow cuff bands, the openings 
being finished with overlaps. 

To cut this shirt for a man of medium size 3g yards 
of material 36 inches wide, with half a yard of fine 
linen and half a yard of coarser linen 36 inches wide 
will be required. 

The pattern, 4072, is cut in sizes for a 34, 36, 38,40, 42 
and 44-inch breast measure. 


4072 Men’s Bosom 
‘ Shirt 


Woman's Blouse or Shirtwaist. No. 4074. 
To be Made with Elbow or Long Sleeves. 

The sleeves, as shown, are in elbow length, with 
frills finishing the lower edge, and the neck is finished 
with a neck-band only, over which insertion is ap- 
plied, but the pattern provides long sleeves with 
pointed cuffs and a regulation stock, as shown in the 
back view. 

Tocut this waist for a woman of medium size, 39 
yards of material 21 inches wide, 33 yards 27 inches 
wide, 33 yards 32inches wide, or 2 yards 44 inches wide 
will be required, with 32 yards of lace insertion, and 54 
yards of edging to trim as illustrated. 

The pattern, 4074, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38 and 
40-inch bust measure. 





the 18th of June, 1812, an act was | 
passed declaring war against Great Britain. | 
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Cases Misses Five- 
Gored Skirt. 


\ 12 to 16 years, 


4075 Five-Gored 
“kirt 22 to 2 waist. 


Woman's Five-Gored Skirt Lengthened by 
Graduated Circular Flounce. No. 4075. 
No skirt is more generally satisfactory than the one 

cut in five gores. This admirable model includes an 

upper portion so shaped and a graduated circular 
flounce seamed to the lower edge, and is shaped to fit 
with perfect snugness at tbe upper portion, while it 
flares at the lower,and the flounce falls in gracefu 
folds and ripples. The original is made of sage-green 
veiling, with trimming of bias folds headed with 
black and white fancy silk braid thatare arranged at 
the foot in centre and over the seaming of the flounce 
and skirt; but all dress materials are suitable, and 
tailor stitching, with corticelli silk, can be substituted 
for the bands when preferred. Both frontand side 
gores are narrow in conformity with the latest style, 
andthe fitting is accomplished without hip darts. 

The fullness at the back is lald in inverted plaits that 

are pressed quite flat. The flounce is curved to give 

the fashionable fullness and is seamed to the lower 
edge. 

To cut this skirt in the medium size 93 yards of ma- 
terial 21 inches wide, 8} yards 25 inches wide. 73 yards 
22 inches wide, 4} yards 44 inches wide, or 4} yards 50 
inches wide will be required. 

The pattern, 4075, is cut in sizes for a 22, 24, 26, 28, 30 
and 32-inch waist measure. 
Misses’ Five-Gored Skirt, Tucked with 

Woke Effect and Lengthened with Grad- 
uated Tucked Flounce. No. 4076. 

The five gores are carefully shaped to flare at the 
lower portion, and those at the sides and back are 
arranged in fine tucks at the upper edge that give the 
yoke effect. The flounce is straight at the lower edge, 
so becoming peculiarly desirable for washable fabrics, 
but is graduated and becomes perceptibly wider as it 
approaches the back. The fullness at the back is laid 
in flat inverted plaits, or it may be gathered, if pre- 
ferred. 

To cut this skirt for a miss of l4 years of age 6§ 
yards of material 21 inches wide, 6 yards 27 inches 
wide, 5 yards 32 inches wide, or 49 yards 44 inches 
wide will be required. 

The pattern, 4076, is cut in sizes for misses of 12, 14 
and 16 years of age. 








Shirt Waist 
8 to 40 bust 


4077 Blouse Eton 
82 to 40 bust 


‘4073 


Woman's Gibson Shirt Waist. No. 4073. 

The lining is snug smooth, and extends to the waist 
ime only. But fronts and back of the waist are laid in 
deep plaits, after the shoulder seams are closed, that 
extend over’the shoulders from the belt at the fron 
to the waist line at the back, and which fall over and 
conceal the arms-eye seams and arejstitched to simu- 
late pointed straps. At the centre front is a regula- 
tion box plait, through which buttonholes are 
worked. The sleeves are slightly full with the new 
deep, pointed cuffs that are buttoned over at the 
inner seams. At the neck isa stock of the material 
worn with an embroidered turn-over. 

To cut this waist 4 yards of material 21 inches wide, 
34 yards 27 inches wide, 23 yards 32 inches wide, or 23 
yards 44 inches wide will be required. 

The pattern, 4073, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38, 40 
inch bust measure. 





Woman’s Blouse Eton. No. 407%. 

The back is quite smoott. and snugly fitted without 
fullness at any point, but the fronts have fullness and 
are arranged to blouse slightly over the belt. The 
vest is narrow and is attached to the fronts beneath 
the edges. At the neck is a deep turn-over collar that 
is becoming without the drawback of over-tightness, 
as the throat is open at the front. The sleeves are in 
coat style with the fashionable roll-over cuffs. 

To cut this Eton in the medium size 4 yards 21 inches 
wide, igyards 44 inches wide, or 1} yards 52 inches 
wide will be required, with one yard of silk for the 
vest, collar and cuffs. 

The pattern, 4077, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38 and 
40-inch bust measure. 





HOME DRESSMAKING. — 
SPECIAL PATTERNS—For pattern lus 
trated on this page, send 10 cents (coin or post- 
age stamp), state number, shown on cut, and 
size wanted, and write your name and address 
distinctly. Mail orders filled pronaptly. Address 
MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, Boston, Mass. 
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RUBINSTEIN, 2.05. 





The Horse. | 


Dare Devil (2.09). 
In his concise work, entitled ‘‘ Ed. Geers’ 
Experience with the Trotters and Pacers,” 
hat distinguished trainer devotes a short 
chapter to Dare Devil, which we copy entire 
as follows: 
“Mr. C. J. Hamlin says that when he was 
a young man he used to attend dancing par- 
ties, and was very fond of dancing with a 
young lady that was a good dancer, but he 
soon found that it added much to his enjoy- 
ment to dance with one that was beautiful 
to look upon as well as a <ood dancer; 
and that when he commenced tu breed 
trotters, having in mind his experience in 
the gay whirl of his giddy days, he deter- 
mined, if possible, to combine beauty with 
speed in the animals he should prodtice, and 
he has consistently adheted to that theory 
during all the long years he has been en- 


gaged in the business. Py 
“ The black stallion Dare Devil is @ prod- 


uct of this system of breeding, and is one of | 
the most beautiful horses ever seem upon 
the race track or in the show ring. He is 
coal black, with three white ankles, a small 
star and snip, foaled June 1, 1893; sired 
by Mambrino King; dam, Mercedes, by 
Chimes. His first race was at Detroit, 
when he was four years old, in which 
he won the last three of four heats in 
2.154, 2.164 and 2.155. He also won at Cleve- 
land, Columbus, Fort Erie, Glens Falls, 
Portland and Louisville, and met his only 
defeat that season at Lexington, after win- 
ning the first heat in 2.097. 

“His showing that season was so good that 
it was decided to keep him in the stud in 
1898, which proved a very unfortunate ex- 
periment, as, somehow, in his stall he 
wrenched one of his hips, and he has never 
been strong enough since to stand proper 
training. I trained him the best I could in 
1899, but he plainly showed the effects 
of his injury. I started him in four races 
that season, in which he was second in 
two and third in one, and finished the sea- 
son at New York, where he was so lame 
that he could hardly trot at all, and finished 
eighth in the first heat, when I drew him. 
I trained him again in 1900, and sta1ted 
him in two or three races, when he be- 
came so lame I had to send him home, and 
itis not probable that he will ever again 
listen to the admonitions of a starter. Dare 
Devi! possesses all the gameness of the 
family of which he is a distinguished mem- 
ber, and at the time he took his record of 
2.0% could have trotted a mile in 2.06 or 
2:07."" 

It is doubtful if C. H. Hamlinever took as 
much pride in any other anima] that he ever 
bred as he did in Dare Devil, whose likeness 
appears upon the opposite page, reproduced 
from a photograph recently taken at Dover, 
N. H. Dare Devil was a favorite with that 
astute horseman from the time that he 
first set eyes on the fearless youngster 
to the day that he was sent from 
Village Farm to his recent purchaser, 
and present owner, Thomas W. Lawson 
of this city. It required an unusual 
amount of persuading by Mr. Lawson to in- 
duce the Messrs. Hamlin to sell their idol, 
but the intrepid copper king had made up 
his mind to own Dare Devil, and it has be- 
come pretty generally known that when Mr. 
Lawson resolves to accomplish an object he 
seldom fails. 

Every one who is familiar with trotters 
and trotting-horse breeders knows that there 
is not a man living who has been so success- 
ful a breeder of fast trottersas Mr. C. J. 
Hamlin. The maternal ancestors of Dare 
Devil had been owned by Mr. Hamlin for 
upwards of thirty years before this hand- 
some son of Mambrino King was foaled. In 
1862 Mr. Hamlin mated the intensely inbred 
Vermont Black Hawk mare Mag Addison 
with George M. Patchen (2.233), that then 
held the world’s champion trotting stallion 
record. This Mag Addison was got by Ad- 
dison, a son of Vermont Black Hawk. Her 
dam was by Sherman Black Hawk, another 
son of Vermont Black Hawk, and her sec- 
ond dam was Belle of Saratoga (2.29), the 
fastest daughter of Vermont Black Hawk. 

The result of mating Mag Addison with 
George M. Patchen (2.235) was a colt foal, 
now known as Hamlin Patchen, that did stud 
serviceat Village Farm for several years. 
Only two of his get are credited with rec- 
ords in standard time, and none of his sons 
sired standard speed, but his daughters 
proved quite successful as speed producers. 
In 1876 Mr. hamlin had a mare called Mer- 
maid. Her sire was Dictator, by Rysdyk’s 
Hambletonian, and her dam was by an im- 
ported horse called Osirus. 

Mr. Hamlin had Mermaid mated with 
Hamlin Patchen in 1876, and in 1877 she pro- 
duced a filly now known as Molly O. In 
1883 Mr. Hamlin had Molly 0. mated with 
Almonarch (2.243), and on April 2, 1884, she 
produced a filly now found in the Great 
Brood Mare list under the name of: Satory. 
Almonarch was by Almont 33, and _ his 
dam was Hi, a thoroughbred daughter 
of Asteroid, he by the renowned four-mile 
running record breaker Lexington. Satory 
isthe dam of Mandolin (2.16). In ‘1888 
Satory was mated with Chimes, and on May 
19, 1889, she produced a bay filly that was 
named Mercedes, and is now distinguished 
as the dam of Dare Devil (2.09). The latter 
got his record in a race that he won at 
Readville, Aug. 21, 1900,in which he beat 
six good ones, including the game trotting 
stallion Charley Herr (2.07). 

It will be seen that while Dare Devil 
(2.09) is strongly bred in the best of trotting 





lines, there are several crosses of the best 





of thoroughbred race winners quite close up 
in the pedigrees of both his sire and dam. 
His tabulated pedigree is as follows: 


DARE DEVIL, 2.09 
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Dare Devil (2.09) is one of the few stall- 
ions that in addition to extreme trotting 
speed possess sufficient beauty to win blue 
ribbons in the show ring. This is a quaiity 
that is valued quite as highly by Mr. Law 
son as by Mr. Hamlin. It was the beauty 
and finish of Dare Devil that induced Mr. 
Lawson to pay a higher price for the son of 
Mambrino King than any other trotting 
stallion has been sold for in recent years. 

Good Horses Scarce. 


Judging from the statements of men who 
have been prospecting in the country among 
the farmers and breeders of horses, first-class 
animals are very scarce, and when found are 
held at high prices. A correspondent of the 
New York Herald comments upon the situ- 
ation as follows: 

“A growing seareity of high-class car- 
riage horses and a steady increase in the 
number of persons who want high steppers 
of the fashionable type are forcing prices 
for animals of this kind up to unprece- 
dented levels this spring. Dealers who im- 
proved the dull winter months to stock their 
stables for the spring trade have been com- 
pelled to pay more money than ever before 
for horses good enough to meet the require- 
ments of the critical New York market, and 
some of those who handle show horses al- 
most exclusively have invested sums which 
seem fabulous in getting ready for the busy 
season. 

** In speaking of the extreme scarcity and 
high cost of first-class coach horses, the 
largest dealer in the West said at Buffalo 
the other day, that a noted firm in Chicago 
now has among the high steppers, fitting for 
the market, one hundred h:ad, that cost, on 
an average, $1000 apiece. 

* Another well-known man who is in 
charge of the horse department of a prom- 
inent New York firm, came in froma buy- 
ing trip up the State last week, and declared 
that at no time during thirty years’ ex- 
perience in selecting harnesshorses for the 
New York market had he seen good ones‘so 
scarce. ‘There are plenty of common ones,’ 
said he, ‘and you can buy as many as you 
want at common prices, but the high-class 
ones are hard to find, and when found 
they cust a lot of money. It is no ex- 
aggeration of the facts, to say that a man 
might scour the country for a week without 
finding a good one in the hands of the 
breeders. Every town of five hundred in- 
habitants nowadays has one or more local 
horsemen who are constantly on the lookout 
for likely harness horses in the neighboring 
country,and who snap them up as soon as 
found, shipping them in bunches to the 
wholesale markets, or reselling them to re- 
tail dealers. 

“Confirming the above observations a 
well-known Western shipper last week 
wrote to W. D. Grand that he had been able 
to buy only one horse in the last month that 
was good enough to go with the lot that he 
will send here for a special sale just before 
the Boston Horse Show.”’ 

Those who have good horses for sale in 
the country must bear in mind that however 
well broken the animals may be, it will cost 
considerable after taking them to the city 
to fit them and get them in shape to sell for 
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to protect them. 


crop the first year. 
Nyack, N. Y 


Market street, Boston. 
Ross Brothers, Worcester. 
V. E. Moore, Springfield. 
E. M. Ferry, Easthampton. 
Gifford & Co., Taunton. 
E. A. Briggs & Co., Attleboro. 
Boyden Bros., Conway. 


J. F. Robinson & Co., Ware. 
Robert H. Clapp, Northampton. 
C. E. Slate & Son, Greenfield. 
Sunderland Onion i.nd Fert. Co., Sunderland. 


Send for ‘“‘ Twenty Years After,’’ showing profit from the start in bringing up the poorest soils without farm manure. 
of years on varied soils with ordinary Farm Crops, Potatoes, Wheat, Hay, Corn, Oats, ete. 


Nature’s Laboratory.”’ 


Maine, Aroostook County 


Minnesota___.__________----- 


S The Great Corn Contest of the American Agriculturist 


CROPS 213, 119 AND 95 BUSHELS ‘EACH; GROWN ON ONE MEASURED ACRE EXCLUSIVELY WITH THE MAPES CORN MANURE. 
Of this great crop, 213 busheis shelled corn, grown in Yates County, N. Y., with the Mapes Corn Manure (800 pounds per acre) exclusively, the 
American Agriculturist says: “‘ If we allow only $15 as the value of the tops for fodder, and make no account of bottom stalks, the cost comes within 
twenty cents a bushel (shelied corn).”’ 
.) The largest cropgrown with fertilizers other than the Mapes (45 crops in all) was 84 bushels (chemically dried, 60 bushels). 
CROPS GROWN WITH THE MAPES CORN MANURE, AND REPORTED IN THE AGRICULTURAL PRESS. 
Season 1888—1040 bushels of corn (ears) on less than 44 acres, equal to 2334 bushels, or 116? bushels shelled corn per acre, grown on farm of Rural 
New Yorker, with the Mapes Corn Manure. 
Ninety bushels (shelled) with 500 pounds per acre. 
much as the cost of the fertilizer.—American Agriculturist 
Eight hundred and fifty-six bushels (ears) on four acres. 


Harvested July 2, 1889. 
Dimensions of contest acre, 290 4-10x150 feet. 
The other prize wheats were raised in Utah and the West. 


What Very Thorough Tillage and the Mapes Grass Top-Dressing Have Done 
With Timothy Hay, Following Wheat Crop. 


Last Fall I seeded an eight-acre field after a wheat crop. 
Nearly half of the field is sand and gravel,and very poor grass land. 
building, fencing, silos to fill, ete., I did not get the seeding done until Oct. 3 and 4, and was almost afraid to risk it so late. 
before, rolled and picked stones, and got a fine start before hard frost, but got nearly half the young plants killed, as we had no snow 
So it was a case of freeze and thaw all winter, and spring founda very pod 

I put 400 lbs. of MAPES GRASS AND GRAIN TOP DRESSING per ,acre on both fields, and by June1 
I had a good many farmers come from places four 
Toone man, who was looking it over, I said 
{ He said he did not see how I could 
a light crop, but from the whole field I got 
had managed to seed a month earlier, I 


manure for 12 or 15 years. 


large lawn in November. 
the newly seeded field was mistaken for a field of oats by agood many who saw it. 
and tive miles around to see it, as those who saw it told others; all declared it immense. 
that I would have had a good deal more grass if half the young plants had not been winter killed. 
possibly get any more to grow on it. Ona gravel knoll and the other sandy land I got a 
37 TO 40 TONS OF FIRST-CLASS, THOROUGHLY CURED TIMOTHY HAY. 

There was a bad washout on part of the field, which spoiled half an acre or more. 


am sure I would have had more hay. . ( 
I have had a great many inquiries lately as to how I managed to get sucha 
M. K. 


so badly off, with nearly five tons per acre on such land. 


Guaranteed analysis, 
Average of Analyses 


Heads the list in the Official Report 1901 of the Connecticut Agricultural 


difference between cost to the farmer and the calculated market value of plant food contained. 
See official report, 1901, for ofticial analyses of 150 different brands, analyzed Out. 31, 1901. 


The Mapes Formula and Peruvian Guano Co., 


Joseph Breck & Sons (Corporation), 47-54 North 


a Ce 


Record’ Crops: Grown 





with fertilizers or farm 


‘+ 


manure grown with the 


Mapes Potato Manure alone. 


THE LARGEST CROPS IN EACH STATE GROWN WITH 
OTHER FERTILIZERS AND FARM MANURES, SEASON 1890, 
WERE AS FOLLOWS :—595, 522, 506, 351, 325, 319 and 307 bushels per 


Summing up the Potato Contests 


In SEVENTEEN States in which the largest crop was grown with 
fertilizers, 1889 and 1890, TEN crops were grown exclusively with the 
Mapes Potato manure: 847, 745, 669, 532, 479, 460, 428, 393 and 324 bushels 


The following were the LARGEST CROPS of potatoes grown in each 
State—and ALL these crops were grown EXCLUSIVELY 
WITH THE MAPES POTATO MANURE: 

Es, 15 aise wire wieda das cote ab alain: shania a taosigar 745 bushels 

The largest crop ever grown in Maine. Second largest ever grown 


with fertilizers. 
ND MY ENG SA Tea Py nt RIT Re 3) ies a) 6 SS 847 bushels 
‘“‘ The largest crop ever grown with fertilizers or manure.” 
a ee ccd cy hyn eno oonns aaenion 355 bushels 
Oonmnentiont: 0. ete ee ie tect uaste tease 39) bushels 


The largest crops grown in Massachusetts and Connecticut in 
season 1889 (280 and 340 bushels), were also grown with the 


325 bushels 
479 bushels 


150 bushels (shel 





Entire cost, $38.50. 


(FROM THE RURAL NEW 


For seeding down Spring and Fall, also for apple, peach and all fruit orchards, grapes, small fruits, ete. 


ay OGNE: 2. —5—- 5- ae 
y the Conn. Agricultural Station for 


159.37 bushels on one acre. 


acre. 


per acre. 


Average yield per acre, 522 bushels. 


wisok Mapes Manures 


‘‘American Agriculturist’? Prize Potato-Growing Contest. Yields from one measured 
All records surpassed by the Mapes Potato Manure. 
The two largest crops of Potatoes ever grown 


**¢New Secrets in 


In the SEVEN States in which the largest crop was grown with 
fertilizers other than the Mapes, the yields were as follows: 506, 454, 
444, 401, 325, 319 and 307 bushels per acre. ; 


Average yield per acre, 394 bushels. 


led) with 600 pounds per acre. 


125.37 bushels on one acre. 


Grain, 2750 pounds. 


YORKER, MARCH 18, 1900.) 


If 


Ammonia 
____3.00 
es Fy 


12 YEARS___ 


BRANCH, 242 STATE STREET, HARTFORD, CONN. 
SELLING AGENTS FOR MASSACHUSETTS. 


Tuttle & Newton, South Acton. 

S.S. Paine & Bro., New Bedford. 

John Shea, 229 Lowell street, Lawrence. 
Damon & Gould Co., Fitchburg. 

William F. Fletcher, Southwick. 

Fe bee Bros., Southampton. 

g arles F. Watts, Littleton Common. 


others. ; 
Lester R. Maynard, South Berlin. 
Sprague & Williams, South Framingham. 





. E. Gould, Warren and West Brookfield, and 


H. A. Keith, Sixteen Acres. 

C. B. Sarvin & Son, Southboro. 

W. F. Filmore, Three Rivers. 

Homer Bush, Westfield. 

W. W. Lord, Winchendon. 

G.S. Walker, Williamstown. 

Leominster Hardware Co., Leominster. 
. C. Hall, Lowell. 

0. C. McCray, Monson. 

W. A. Moore, Millington. 

Oscar Belden & Son, North Hatfield. 





SOME LARGE 


Value of the grain alone over five times as 
Nothing used but the Mapes.— 


On two acres 600 pounds of Mapes alone, broadcast, 198 bushels shelled corn. On three acres, same fertilizer, same quantity, 489 bushels (ears). 


Grown by Dr. Henry Stewart.—New England Homestead. 
One hundred and eighty bushels of ears per acre; shelled 98.45 bushels. 2058 bushels (ears) on 16 acres. 


WHEAT 


The only Prize Wheat Crop grown with fertilizers in the American Agriculturist Prize Crop Contest, 1889, was raised by Mr. Bartholomew Ge4- 
ney, Westchester County, N. Y., with 600 pounds of the Mapes Complete (wheat) Manure applied broadcast and harrowed in. 
Yield, 46 bushels on oneacre. Straw, 6347 pounds. 


Only Mapes (800 pounds per acre) used. 


Variety, White Beard- 


One even or struck bushel weighed 60 


It was a poor field on a farm my employer bought a year ago, and had no 
Having a great deal of grading, 


Seeded as 


y-looking stand of what looked like a 


Still, I am not 


aa. | 


Heads the List, 150 Fertilizers, for Cheapness to the 
Farmer. The Mapes Seeding Down Manure 


A land strengthener. 


Phos. acid Potash 
18.00 
17.39 


10.00 
11.50 


Experiment Station, as showing the least 
See pages 58-72. 


143 Liberty Street, 
NEW YORK. 


| J. W. Watson, Moore’s Corners. 
| C. D. Holbrook Company, Palmer. 
Howard & Morrow, Pittsfield. 

C F. Paige & Co., Athol. 

F. E. Mole, Adams. 

W. A. Dunham, Ashley Falls. 
E. 8S. Ellis, East Longmeadow. 
J. A. Brewer, Great Barrington. 
C.F. Cole, Huntington. 

George Nichols, Hubbardston. 
E. A. Cowee, Hudson. 


"les 


Practical experience for long se: 








for the farmer and breeder to sell for cash 
at their door, and avoid the risk of sickness 
and accident, than to try to market them in 
the cities. 

—_-+ <> — 

Watertown (N. Y.) Notes, 

Some time in January, a match race for 
$100 a side was arranged between William 
Hyland’s Lady Hyland and F. P. Hall’s 
gray pacer Con. D., both of this city. Con- 
siderable local interest was aroused and 
several bets made. The race was sched- 
uled to be trotted at sackets Harbor, N. 
Y., ten miles from Watertown, but, 
owing to the amount of snow upon the 
ice, it was decided to have it at Redwood. 
From there, for some unknown reason, it 
was changed to Carthage, where ice races 
were to be held Feb. 26,27 and 28. Owing 
to a thaw, unlucky Carthage saw but one 
race, and the Hyland-Hall contest was post- 
poned to Sackets Harbor. 

Meanwhile the amount of money up on 
the race had increased to about $3000. The 
race finally took place March 5 at Sackets 
Harbor. The race was best two in three. 
The first heat was won easily by Lady 
Hyland in 2.344. Con D. threw a shoe in 
this heat, which, of course, spoiled his 
chances of -winning. In the second heat, 
the mare made a bad break, but neverthe- 
less forced the horse out in 2.32}, the fastest 
heat of the race. The last heat was won 
with comparative ease by the mare in 2.334. 
Lady Hyland was driven by B. M. Penny 
of Henderson, and Con D. by Melvin Moody 
of Sackets Harbor. Lady Hyland, the 
winner, isa five-year-old bay mare, by Red- 
win, dam by Major Benton, and never 
started in a race until the 5th inst. Consid- 
ering the fact that she is green and has had 
but little training, she showed exceptional 


speed. 














Joseph Marrian of this city has sold the 





bay gelding Harbor Master (2.184), by Ben- 
ton Wilkes, to George Hall of Boston, Mass. 
He also sold the well-known little pacer 
Lictle Wonder (2.174), by Barkis, to the 
sameparty. Mr. Marrian also sold Frank 
S., by Benton Wilkes, to Oliver Benore of 
the Harness Exchange of this city. This 
horse has shown his ability to beat 2.30 by 
several seconds. 

John M. Parmeter of Springfield, a 
brother of A. L. Parmeter of this city, 
shipped the twenty-eighth of February three 
very promising horses for the Eastern mar- 
ket. One is a five-year-old chestnut gelding, 
by a son of Deceive; another a four-year-old 
bay gelding, by a son of Barkis. He also 
bought a seven-year-old bay mare by Sam 
Hill, dam by Major Benton. She is 15.3 
hands high, a trotter, and has lots of speed. 

F. W. Robinson, postmaster of Madrid, 
St. Lawrence Co., and owner of Uncle Sam 
(2.163), died at his home a few days ago. 

Amos Rathbun of Adams was in this city 
last Saturday. He is collecting a good 
stable for the coming campaign, and is think- 
ing of locating at the State Fair grounds, in 
Syracuse, N. Y., the coming season. 

If satisfactory arrangements can be made 
with the stockholders of the Carthage track 
and fair grounds, there will undoubtedly be 
a race meeting held there some time during 


the coming summer. LEON. 
March 10, 1902. 
———_-+ e+. —— 
Proposed Canadian Trotting Associa- 
tion. 


There is a move on foot in Canada to organize 
a trotting association on the lines of the National 
Trotting Association, for the purpose of control- 
ing harness racing in Canada. Here is a home 
view of the move, taken from the editorial 
columns of the Canadian Sportsman: 

Mr. James A. McCullough, the energetic 
secretary of the Ottawa winter trotting meet- 
ing, is credited with a desire to cut loose from 





the National and American Trotting Associa- 


tions, and form a Canadian organization, whose 
rules shall control all harness racing in this 
country. The Ottawa secretary is no doubt 
honestly desirous of promoting the interests of 
the Canadian trotting turf, but we can tell 
him from experience that his plan is a very old 
one. It was tried here twenty odd years ago and 
it won’t work. If the Canadian clubs would 
join both associations, then some benetit might 
be derived, but very few of the clubs would care 
to pay membership fees in two associations, and 
as a result tae Canadian association alone 
would be of very little use to them. 


The reason why is easily explained. The Cana- 
dian organization having no jurisdiction outside 
the Canadian tracks, they cannot punish the 
raiders who bring ringers across the border, and 
the gang don’t care a snap of the finger for any 
edict of expulsion that does not affect them 
south of the boundary line. Some years ago 
a& gang came into Ontario from the West. 
They brought two ringers along and won 
several races with one of them. Finally the 
game was exposed, and the operators were called 
upon to disgorge. This they refused to do, in 
fact, they laughed at the threat, and though sus- 
pended by the Canadian Club they went back to 
the States, and the next week were racing on a 
National Association track. ; 

These are hard, stubborn fac ts that cannot be 
got over, therefore a Canadian organization 
alone cannot possibly pretect the interests of 
its members. The western Ontario trotting 
clubs are working together harmoniously, and 
they find ample protection through their 
affiliation with either the N.T.A. or the Ameri- 
can Association; they give good meetings in 
the legitimate racing season, and we frankly 
confess we have no desire to see the number 
of winter meetings increase; they are neither 
beneficial to sport nor to the horses engaged 
in the game, and the Ottawa Winter Club itself, 
which gives the most prosperous winter meeting 
in the country, do not themselves carry out the 
rules laid down for their guidance by the Na- 
tional Association, of which they were last year a 
member, but we understand they resigned their 
membership and expressed their intention to 
run their meetings in future on heir own rules. 








The statement credited to Mr. Mc: 
the dispatch sent out from Ottawa, thi! 
year is sent from Canadato the N. T., 
dently a blunder by the telegraph opera 
too thoroughly absurd to be worth not 
proposal likely to add to the stability « 
ity of the trotting turf in Canada will | 
supporter in the Sportsman, but tli 
posed by Mr. McCullough to be effect 
entail double fees upon Canadian club- 
out their willingness to assume the ( 
den, the home organization alone «: 
possible benetit to them. 

decison 
General Notes. 

Furioso (2.13}) is dead. 

Will they make a trotter o! 
(2.054) ? 

Reno M. (2.104) has been bre« t 
Law (2.053). ; 

A driving club will shortly be © 
Salem, N. J. 

Fifty new stalls are to be )) 
Worcester track. 

The Toronto (Ont.) Horse Sh 
held April 10-12. 

The Bonner Memorial for 2.1- ' 
twenty nominators. 

Whitewood (2.11}) has proved 
horse for Mr. Shepard. 

Seth Griffin has been engage | 
the Empire City track. 

The annual fair at West 1 
booked for Aug. 19-22. 

The track at Rochester, N. )- 
up into building lots. 

A Gentlemen’s Driving (lu) 
ganized at Portland, Ore. 

Veterinary surgeons and stabl° " 
recommend the use of German P«: 


stable for horses and cows. Write e 
rett, Importer, Boston, for particul«: 
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